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Summer is Fun Time—Q9Q idea-packed pages 


HOW HEALTHY IS THE ROYAL FAMILY ? 
The perfect woman makes a poor wife— marriage series 
YOUNG JOHN DIEFENBAKER —ftrom the family album 


FICTION BONUS: “Wy favorite Story’’ by five Canadian authors 


See complete guide to July—page 7 














SUNSHINE PUNCH! To Aylmer Sunshine Tomato Juice, add 


lemon juice, one part to twelve, a dash of Tabasco and a dash 
of Worcestershire Sauce. Garnish with slices of fresh lemon 
WW # | OY eS sprinkled with chopped parsley 
WV Cue 4 OF 


There’s a kiss of sunshine in every glass of Aylmer Sun- 


e 
shine Tomato Juice! It’s the goodness of plump, sun- 
ripened tomatoes that makes it such a treat . . . gives it 
That Aylmer Flavour! 


Sunshine fresh that f\elmer Flavour | 
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WHATS NEW 


o-- AT CHATELAINE 


After the final proofs of this month’s nine pages of summer living 


Uhatelain 


(pt the 
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(beginning on page 14) had been checked and scribbled over and 

























4 sent off to the printer in a ,brown-paper envelope, we strolled around 
JULY 1958 the office on a short survey to see where Chatelaine staffers are plan 
ning to do their summer living this year. Five people are headed for 
° ARTICLES distant and exotic holiday spots. Florence, Italy, is the choice of our 
aa DR ee fashion editor, Vivian Wilcox. Doris Thistlewood, our home plan- 
The Perfect Woman Makes a Pade Wie cs kt ncces Violet Munns as ning editor. and assistant editor. Jeannine Locke. are taking late-fall 
How Healthy is the Royal Family? ............. or a ee ‘ holidays and their destination is an artists’ colony at Lake Chapala 
Young John Diefenbaker ... from the Family Album ... Jeannine Locke 12 (300 miles west of Mexico City). Ken Jobe. our assistant art director, 
is dashing across the continent to the Vancouver Festival. Jean Byers 
FICTION is off to Europe. 
te. “This is My Favorite” ... a See ne hae ee, See ‘a The rest of us are making out with more prosaic plans. Elaine 
; ili Collett is going bass fishing up north. Ron Butler has a sketching 
| fa yest gs: a a i expedition in mind. Keith Knowlton plans to build up a sagging 
SUMMER IS FUN TIME | riverbank on his two and one half country acres and then work his 
way through a box of books he’s been hoarding all spring. Ollie 
Suboch and her husband are taking a rugged canoe trip through 
: | Algonquin Park. while Jean Yack’s choice is civilization and New 
. York. Your editor will be chief mate, cabin boy and cook on the 
pone: pg as rans ahi ges ~ ws ° 6 aa _— 7 family sailboat. ; . 
For Summer Space-Dwellers ........ ..ss+. Doris Thistlewood 18 | And from all of us to all of you—a fine summer holiday! 
Chart a Safe Summer 4:2 oe Stier -e'o:0 @imielecgior ecm ware iets ate Si 
| Cool and Crazy ...... Tee TT ee ee re: ye 
a Pretty Gifts You Can Take to Please a Summer Hostess Jyat ae F- 
HOUSEKEEPING r 
Meals of the Month ...... Vd Ex ead ce ieee eee ow ioe wan dea men ol 24 7 
Chatelaine Institute Helps You Clean WIE 2k. <0 ce eae 32 <== = 
Chstetame Seat of Apororel .... oc ines s cuusctuekacwenesusseaeaneves 38 SUMMER | 
TE 1958 
FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OR NE OD ove ciaeicser cr asceatutes + nveocawenars Anne Barrie 5 
White—Easiest Route to Summer Beauty (pattern) ..............06. 46 ene 
REGULAR FEATURES " 
What's New in the Arts ......... o Giatae abate ere ee Robert Fulford 2 
: rg, Bing VEE woeeeee eee eceseeeeeeceeeeersereeeess denna in With our September issue the Canadian Home Journal will merge 
ea Dla eae eye ot eames , with Chatelaine. As the Canadian Home Journal sold for ten cents 
CHATELAINE NEEDLECRAFT 0 and Chatelaine sold for twenty cents for a single copy, we have settled 
Be CO cans 6.0 eae we be neee we OUT Ae ents 40 ona price halfway between the two fifteen cents. and we will start 
riety “on gle a al eo sie i pects a this with Chatelaine’s July issue. Subscription prices will also be 
lath inal lowered (the new rates are listed at the bottom of the column on the 
FOR CHATELAINE’S YOUNG PARENTS left). Former subscribers to the Canadian Home Journal will receive 
Can You Help Your Child Be Creative? ....... Mary L. Northway and Chatelaine on a copy-for-copy basis starting with the first combined 


Marjorie Wilson 49 issue of the two magazines in September. Subscribers to Chatelaine 
will have their subs riptions extended to make up for the reduced 


subsc ription prices. 





DORIS McCUBBIN ANDERSON Editor 
KEITH KNOWLTON, JEAN YACK, Associate Editors y > GIT] 4? ae ‘2 \c @ 
RONALD BUTLER Art Director KENNETH JOBE Assistant Art Director 22» FOR SUMMER LIVING 
ELAINE COLLETT Director Chatelaine Institute, VIVIAN WILCOX Fashion and ’ : 
Beauty Editor, DORIS THISTLEWOOD Home Planning Editor Now that school’s out, the summer holiday season really seems to 
JEANNINE LOCKE Assistant Editor, JOAN HOWARD Copy Editor 
JEAN BYERS Chatelaine Seal of Approval, OLLIE SUBOCH Chatelaine Institute 
ELIZABETH CHANT ROBERTSON MD, Child Health 


settle i When you're sight-seeing in stores, watch for these new 
accessories to easy living: 


For cook-out enthusiasts, there are complete sets of equipment— 





, kettles, fry pans. cofles pot. plates, cups and saucers that nest con- 
Cc. J. LAURIN Manager ; a 
K. L. WHELAN Advertising Manager veniently into one kettle for carrying or storing. Sets come in services 
B. ANTHONY LAWLESS Circulation Manager . : : 
B. WES SPICER Advertising Production Manager for four or six. 





Useful for stand-up parties, any season, are metal ash trays that 


= DOUGLAS M. GOWDY clip on any size of saucer or plate. 
Director, Maclean-Hunter Magazine Division : , ’ 7 
If you want to eliminate the clothesline from your outdoor decor, 


you can now install the “disappearing” variety. Of white plastic, the 
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ban roll-on is unique 


: ban roll-on works best 
Stops odour—checks perspiration round the clock! 


ban 


rolls on protection 
that stays on! 


More effective than messy creams! 














Easier to apply than drippy sprays! Not a crumbly stick! 


ee 








NOW ... 50% more for your money! j 


in the new 11, oz. size i 

still only j 

- f 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 








WHAT'S NEW , 


Continued 


three pounds but capable of supporting more than twice the weight of 
an average person, should be popular with handy-man housewives. 
Guaranteed to be popular with all homemakers are two new appli- 
ances: a portable, automatic dishwasher and dryer with a drop-leaf 
that converts into a table, and an all-purpose electric floor conditioner 
(it scrubs, waxes, polishes and buffs) with a rug-cleaning attachment. 
Inquire about the new gas range with a safety key that locks up 
its gas supply in much the same way as an ignition key works in the 


family car. 


»-»» INSUMMER FASHION 


With those new short-shirted chemises and T-strap shoes, our 
fashion department recommends not only a new hair style (the frothy 
coiffure with curls tumbling over a ribbon band) but also a new hair 
color (the kind that shampoos out) and the “vampish look” in make- 
up (lighter-than-usual foundation and powder, a bow mouth painted 
on by brush and heavily accentuated eyes). 





> WHAT'S 
NEW IN 
THE ARTS 


By Robert Fulford 


-e» DOG DAYS FOR TV? 


July brings the last additions to the CBC’s summer TV schedule. 
and a most unpromising list it is. On July 10, Music Makers °58 be- 
comes Summertime °58 and promises to bring in a few U.S. jazz 
groups; on July 22, Ivan Romanoff begins a Tuesday program of 
ethnic music; on August 1 a Thursday-night drama series begins 
from Montreal. The programs scheduled to start in June included 
personality shows built around Jack Duffy and Shane Rimmer, a 
panel show, a half-hour weather program, and a Vancouver drama 
series. 

To me this list suggests that CBC executives are currently suffering 
from a serious lack of enthusiasm for the adventurous in TV program- 
ming. From all that I’ve heard about these programs, there’s not a 
hint of the unusual. And so it was in last summer’s schedule, which 
produced Front Page Challenge (at its best a mildly interesting and 
unchallenging program) and Music Makers 58 (at its best a reason- 
ably good half-hour of popular music). Summer is the ideal time to 
try out new and daring TV ideas, but the CBC apparently has none. 
We might as well face the facts: almost everything interesting in 


Canadian broadcasting these days is in radio. 


--e VANCOUVER VENTURE 

On July 19 the astonishingly ambitious Vancouver Festival begins 
a schedule that will certainly make it the biggest cultural jam session 
in North American history. For four weeks the Festival, sprawling 
over half a dozen auditoriums and theatres, will fill the air with the 
happy sounds of symphonies, dramatic groups, opera singers and 
jazzmen. 

In scope and diversity only Edinburgh’s annual late-summer fes- 
tivities can compare with the Vancouver plans. In most ways Van- 
couver matches Edinburgh soloist for soloist, art firm for art firm. 
exotic dance group for exotic dance group. And, where Edinburgh 
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GEORGE LONDON 


WHATS NEW 


(unlike Vancouver) can offer bagpipes, Vancouver 
(unlike Edinburgh) can offer jazz groups — among 
them Oscar Peterson’s, Dizzy Gillespie's and Jack Tea- 
garden’s. 

Lister Sinclair’s new play, The World of the Won- 
derful Dark, with Barry Morse, and Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni. with George London, will probably be the Fes- 
tival highlights, but such soloists as Glenn Gould and 
Maureen Forrester (see Chatelaine. October. 1956) 
and Lois Marshall will also be prom- 
inently displayed. Among the special 
treats will be French mime Marcel 
Marceau, and (in their first North 
American appearance) the National 
Dancers of Ceylon. 

If you plan to go, you may find + 
these tips (from one whose experience 
is based on Edinburgh’s very similar 
project) worth considering: Go early, 
not late — festivals get more popular 
as they go on. Don’t stay in the centre 
of town find accommodation on the 
outskirts and go in for performances. 
Don’t plan more than two attractions 
a day. Plan on four or five days, not 
two or three. Above all, don’t expect to eat well. 
LOIS MARSHALL Even if you can’t get to the festivals at Vancou- 
ver or Siratford this year, you can enjoy much of 
the music. live on radio. For the last two weeks of 
July and the first week of August, CBC will carry 
each week night at least an hour of music from either 
Vancouver or Stratford. The two highlights are both 
CBC Wednesday Nights: Don Giovanni, from Van- 
couver, on July 30. and The Beggar’s Opera, from 
Stratford, on August 6. 


to be the liveliest summer in CBC’s history. 


Musically. this is certain 


».-. READING IN THE SUN 


From the publishers’ lists, here’s an international handful of books 
[ think you may enjoy reading this summer: 

The Mackerel Plaza, by Peter De Vries (Little. Brown, $4.50), 
hilariously spoofs a suburban liberal minister in a split-level church. 

Afternoon of an Author, by F. Scott Fitzgerald (Saunders, 
$1.25). a light appealing collection of stories and essays. 

The Food of France, by Waverley Root (McClelland and Stew- 
art. $11). a gourmet’s guide to Gaul, complete with history. geog- 
raphy and legend. 

Margot Fonteyn, by Elizabeth Frank (Clarke, Irwin, $4.75), 
a hiography of Britain’s greatest dancer. 

Book Service, 


the published version of the play makes surprisingly good 


The Entertainer, by John Osborne (British 


$3.35). 
reading. 

The Conscience of the Rich, by C. P. Snow (Macmillan. $3), 
is the seventh in Snow’s hugely ambitious series. 


The Greengage Summer, by Rummer Godden (Macmillan, 


fe 


$3.75). five children involved in a fascinating mystery. 


A Dangerous Innocence, by Victoria Lincoln (Clarke. [rwin, 
$4.25), a young girl’s confused love amid the atmosphere of the 
Salem witch trials. 

Exile and the Kingdom. by Albert Camus (McClelland and 
Stewart, $4), six short stories by the Nobel Prize winner. 

A Painter’s Country, by A. Y. Jackson (Clarke, Irwin), the 
autobiography of the Group of Seven member will be out the first 
week of this month. 

Dame Edith Sitwell (Copp. Clark, 
$5.75), a personal tour among some engagingly crackbrained Britons, 


English Eccentrics, by 
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“Here’s the key to the car, Son... 
but don't forget, responsibilities go with it.” 


“As a new driver, remember you have 
some mighty important obligations. Your 
own safety — the security of others — 
your family’s peace of mind — all of 
these depend on your care, your caution, 
your courtesy when behind the wheel.” 


M' )ST parents spend some anxious hours 
4 when their teen-agers first begin to 
drive—and with very good reason. 

For statistics tell us that it is in the 
15-to-19 age group—the ages at which 
most young people usually start driving 
that accident fatalities are at their peak. 


And yet, young people could be expert 
drivers. They have most of what it takes 
to handle a car with skill 
superior coordination, and alert minds. 


good health, 


But of even greater importance is the 
cultivation of mental attitudes that make 
safer drivers. 


For example, one of the first things that 
should be impressed on young people is 
the power and speed of today’s cars. If 
this power is misused—if the driver “‘steps 
on it’ for a thrill—he is asking for an 
accident. But if he learns to respect power 
and the necessity for keeping it under 
control, he will be a safer, more skillful 
motorist. 


in addition, they need to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the rules of the road, 


the traffic laws of their community and all 
safety regulations, including those that 
apply to pedestrians, 





Young drivers should also learn how to 
adjust their driving to night traffic, for 
fatal accidents occur three times as fre- 
quently at night as during the day. 


And the importance of constant atten- 
tion to driving cannot be overemphasized. 
The driver whose attention is diverted can 
lose control of his car before he realizes it, 


Careful studies show that properly train- 
ed young drivers—especially those who 
take driver education courses offered in 
many high schools—make far better driv- 
ers than others who receive their training 
from less competent instructors. If your 
school does not give safe driving courses, 
ask your police department where compe- 
tent instruction is given. 


Young drivers gain a lot from parents 
who set good examples of safety. Parents 
who strictly observe speed and all other 
traffic regulations who respect the 
rights of pedestrians... who make courtesy 
a rule of the road . . . can be far surer that 
their teen-agers will do likewise when 
trusted with the family car. 


Last year over three thousand Cana- 
dians died in traffic accidents and over 
78,000 were injured. We can reduce this 
toll if all our nation’s almost five million 
drivers—young and old—will always drive 


with care, caution, and courtesy. 


To increase the safety and pleasure 
of your motoring, use the coupon below 
for a free copy of Metropolitan’s Guide 
to Good Driving. 


<< = -<—<4 





Metropblitan Life Insurance Co. 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H. W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada 





Please send me a copy of your 
free booklet, “Guide to Good 
Driving.’ 78- 
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“Fashion shows so much 


more of you this year” 


says leading fashion model Sonia Williams. 


‘“That’s why it’s wise 
to take the Neet way to 
fastidious grooming.”’ 


The new chemise...slender, short 
and, here, sleeveless. Sonia wears 
it in one of its most versatile 
aspects: knitted cotton that spans 


the seasons. 


=, 





Brief and beautiful, sums up the 
new bevy of bathing suits. Many 
including the one Sonia wears here, 
swoop clear down to the waist in 
the back. 


Fashion Model, Sonia Williams 
knows that new fashions demand 
fastidious grooming. This, of course, 
means never a trace of hair—or 


stubble—on legs, arms, underarms. 


It’s not surprising then that 
Sonia (and so many other models) 
rely on Neet Depilatory to remove 
hair. Neet is the safe effective way 
to remove every sign of unattractive 
hair. Models find Neet quick and 
convenient, too—important in their 
busy lives. 

Sonia says: “One of the things I 
like most about Neet is that re- 
growth seems softer and thinner. 
When hair does grow in again it’s 





never stubbly—the way it is when 
I use a razor, even an electric one.” 


“And Neet is so safe. I just follow 
the directions on the package, and 
I’ve always found Neet kind to 
my skin.” 

Sonia uses Neet Lotion. Some of 
her model-friends use Neet Cream. 
Both cream and lotion are fra- 
grantly scented and equally casy 


to use. 


Why don’t. you follow Sonia’s 
grooming plan? Make Neet a regu- 
lar part of your beauty care—for 
legs, arms and underarms, that are 
baby smooth and glamourously free 
from hair. 
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DEPILATORY Cream and Lotion 
Available at all Drug Counters. 


P.S. Confidentially, there’s nothing 
better than Neet for removing embar- 
rassing facial hair. Neet’s gentle 
“facial quality” is so kind to the skin. 








READERS TAKE OVER®*‘° 








Barrier between the sexes 


I’ve just read The Invisible Bar- 
rier Between Canadian Men and 
Women (June). Bravo! Having 
minded three children all day. the 
only other people | talk with are 
other housewives during the day. 
It would be much more stimulating 
to exchange views with a man at 
a party I’m sure. 

Vrs. C. Bricel, North Vancouver 


As a pro-Canadian who has lived 
some fifteen years in Europe. | 
find the average English girl is far 
better adjusted and on better terms 
with boys. than are North Ameti- 
can girls. 

Any partnership needs humility. 
affection and respect. If these are 
present, no Canadian husband will 
want to look at the legs of every 
other girl who passes by. The 


possession of a peculiat brand of 


“know - all- ism” and candy - box 
prettiness is certainly not a basis 
for the deserving of any of these 


three privileges. 


I must protest against the persis 


tent belief in Canada that coedu 


cation is peculian to the New 
World. | was born and educated 
in England and started at coedu 
cational schools at four Both 
my mother and my father went to 
coeducational schools. as did my 
grandparents. 

Urs. Jean G. Marsden, Ingersoll, Ont 


Mothers are left alone 

Dr. Wiley’s answer (Do We 
Need Midwives in Canada? April) 
to the question. “Don't doctors in 
Canada usually leave mothers 


alone through most of _ their 


labor?” sounds like a_ beautiful 
dream to me. Not one of the three 
doctors | have had ever came near 
me during labor—at one birth he 
vot there too late for the actual 
delivery. 

At the first and most difficult 
birth. | was left alone most of the 
time. except for the inexperienced 
probationer whom | had to tell the 
birth was imminent because the 
head was showing and I was still 
not in the case room. 

Urs. T. G.. Manitoba. 


With my second child. | was 
relaxed and confident. until he 
started to come and the nurses all 
ran screaming from the room. | 
panicked and started crying when 
| saw | was by myself. | delivered 
him by myself; the doctor got there 
too late... 

Vrs. S. McQueen, Saint Johr 


All this talk on natural child- 
birth and watching one’s child be 
ing born wearies me. Did I enjoy 
having my baby “naturally”? | 
did not—give me all the trimmings 
when my babies come: it is a very 
special event. 

Vrs. M. Jane Reahil, Winnipeg 


My daughter went for her first 
child to one of our big city hos- 
pitals . . . a midnight rush over 
bumpy roads. was bedded down in 
a cubicle little bigger than a cup- 
board. Not even her husband was 
allowed to wait with her. A nurse 
looked in every hour or so and 
there she lay alone in fear and 
pain for six or eight hours. Next 
day her baby was brought to her 


Continued on page 36 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE 


Paul Rockett (cover, 16, 17, 21), Alex 


Dellow (2), Ray Webber (7), John Sebert (9, 48), Miller Services (10, 11, 34), 


Peter Croydon (14, 22, 24, 49), Panda 


(18, 19), Custom Sound and Vision Ltd 


(3), Herb Nott (3), Ken Bell (3), Henry Fox (3), Canada Wide (3). ART- 
WORK—Harold Town (1, 38), Walter Yarwood (4), Hans Kleefeld (14), John 
Richmond (20), William Winter (48), Huntley Brown (52-59). 
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Anne Buckley 


ERE is one of the gayest, most comfortable ways to lounge or 
sun beside pool, lake or sea. Newer than a beach coat. the bubbl 
wrap falls in easy folds from a low shoulder band. is pouched by elasti 
at the top of the legs. Made in terry toweling—hot tomato red. canary 
yellow, peacock—it keeps away after-swim shivers. In cotton, brilliantly 
printed, it makes a pretty play suit. 
You need: 2 2/3 yards of 36-inch material; or 1 2/3 yards of 48- 01 


54-inch material: 1 yard of narrow elastic. 


Cutting out: Cut two large rectangles 48 inches wide by 26 inches long 
for the front and back. From the remaining material. cut a strip 4 


inches wide by 44 inches long for the shoulder band. 


Making: Place the front and back sections together. right sides inside. 
Seam together along each 26-inch side. leaving the seams open for 6 
inches at the top for the armholes. Gather the top front edge. drawing 
it up so that the 48 inches is reduced to 16 inches. Gather the top back 
edge in the same way. Join the two short edges of the shoulder band 
to make a circle. Fold the band in half lengthwise so that it is 2 inches 
wide; press. Insert the gathered front and back edges of the wrap 
between the open edges of the band. leaving 6 inches of unattac hed 
band between the front and back sections at either side for the off- 
shoulder straps. Turn in the raw edges and seam all round. 

Seam the lower front and back edges together for 5 inches in the 
centre. This is the crotch seam. Turn under and stitch a one-inch hem 
around the leg edges to make a narrow casing for the elastic. Thread 


the legs with elastic. 


Step into the wrap, as you would a bathing suit, slipping your arms 


under the shoulder band and through the armholes. —ANNE BARRIE 
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Washed 
with 
another 
leading 
- shampoo! 





with 
“curl-keeping ” 
NEW 


WOODBURY! 


eal] 


Unretouched photo of Jan Rylander, St. James, L. I. (See her pretty face below. ) 





Leading shampoos were tested this way on 
hundreds of women. Results show New Woodbury, 
with its curl-keeping ingredient, holds waves best. 
Protects hair from drying out — leaves it shiny- 
clean, without dulling soap film. 


Costs less than other leading brands. And right now, 
for a limited time, the big $1.10 value is only 69¢. 

If you don’t agree Woodbury is the finest shampoo 
you ever tried, well return your money. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
proved in its famous testing laboratory: 
New Woodbury Shampoo holds curl 
better, keeps set longer! Example 
shown above: Left side of Jan’s 
hair, washed with her usual 
shampoo, got limp, straggly. 
Right side, washed with 
Woodbury, is springy, curly, 
beautifully manageable. 








WOODBURY HOLDS CURL BETTER, KEEPS SET LONGER 





From civil defense to cemetery care, nothing escapes 
the 95,000 members of Canadian Women’s Institutes. 


Since 1897—to the tune of endless heckling from their 
husbands—these women have been dedicated to the 
betterment of home, country and points beyond. 


Every Canadian woman will want to read about their 
remarkable achievements in this lively story by Robert 
Collins in the July 5 issue of Maclean’s, 


And in the same issue 
ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN TELLS YOU 


There’s lots more news and entertainment for you in the July 


issue of Maclean’s. Watch for it on your favorite newsstand, 


of 


MACLEAN'S 


Canada’s National Magazine e a Maclean-Hunter Publication 
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- How I keep house 


Despite our laborsavers, this Fre 





wife finds Canadian women work too 


hard at too many jobs . . . 





N FRANCE, everyone takes it seri- 

ously, this matter of being a house- 
wife. And that includes your husband, 
your friends and you. 

A French girl of solid, middle- 
class family is raised knowing exact- 
ly what is expected of the maitresse 
de maison (good wife) in homemak- 
ing, in responsibilities, in cuisine. She 
marries with the intention of run- 
ning her household as graciously and 
as efficiently as possible for her hus- 
band. 

Dark, vivid Mimia Massuet ex- 
plained: “When we prepared to sail 
for Canada, I arranged the tickets, 
papers, packing—that was my job. All 
my husband had to do was pick up 
our bags and walk out of the house.” 


Where the money goes 


Or consider money. In a well-run 
French family, the husband hands 
over his pay cheque to his wife, taking 
what he needs for expenses. It is the 
wife who pays bills and records ex- 
penditures—for gasoline, meat, shoes 
—in her account book. “I still keep a 
book,” Mimia added. “Each evening 
I balance it, and at the end of the 
month we know exactly what was 
spent and where. That's part of my 
job too.” 

With her striking looks and chic, 
Mimia Massuet, mother of six-year- 
old Philip, still looks more like the 
girl who once modeled $750 gowns 
for Maggy Rouf and Balenciaga than 
a careful and efficient maitresse de 
maison. 

Almost a year ago now, she and her 
husband Paul left Paris “because we 
like to travel, because we feel there 
will be more opportunity for Philip 
here.” Former service manager of a 
garage, Paul works in Toronto as a 
first-class mechanic. Mimia has taken 
a part-time job too (the first since 
her marriage) as superintendent of the 
apartment building where the Mas- 
suets live. 

“It's not typical for French wives 
to work,” she pointed out. “But then 
I don’t entirely approve of the way 
French wives live. We deliberately do 
things the hard way—or we feel guil- 
ty. We'd rather shell peas and snap 





BY JEAN YACK 


Massuets in France. 
Son Philippe is now Philip. 


beans than buy them canned. I like 
the easier, casual way Canadian wom- 
en run their homes. But they work too 
hard when they add a full-time career 
on top. 

“A French housewife is always 
terribly concerned with what the 
neighbors think. If her table shows a 
speck of dust, if her food is uninter- 
esting, if her laundry isn’t neat and 
mended and white, or her child is 
dirty—she’s disgraced. Literally! It’s 
like being found out buying on credit 
—another sin. You simply do without 
a washing machine or frig until you 
can pay cash—which, of course, might 
be never.” 

Theoretically, at least, in France 
there’s no such thing as an idle wife. 
“You would never let your friends— 
or your husband—catch you stretched 
out on the sofa reading. Even if you 
were, you'd stuff the book under the 
cushions.” 

In Paris the Massuets lived with 
Paul’s mother in an eight-room apart- 
ment where the two women managed 
their home-making separately, and 
amicably. In Canada Mimia was at 
first shocked at the Canadian lunch— 
a sandwich. Now, surprisingly, she 
prefers our way of eating. “It’s 
healthier. In France we ate too much 
and too richly. Both my husband and 
I feel better, more alive, here. We've 
both lost weight. Fifteen pounds for 
me—and without dieting.” 


Potatoes in a cocotte 


In France, lunch bears faint resem- 
blance to a_ salami-on-rye. Offices 
close from twelve to two, and hus- 
bands come home. As a well-organiz- 
ed wife, Mimia did her shopping early 
—at the boucherie for meat; the épi- 
cerie for staples; the marché for a 
dozen eggs, cheese, fruit, vegetables. 

By ten-thirty she started preparing 
her typical menu: an entrée of rad- 
ishes and sliced sausage; a small steak 
bleu (which referring to steak means 
not blue but red-rare); little new po- 
tatoes (stirred in plenty of butter in 
a cast-iron cocotte until done); green 
peas or salad (full unbroken leaves of 
lettuce); Camembert cheese (with the 
rind correctly scraped, not cut, off in 
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Surprisingly, Mimia prefers Canadian cooking because it’s healthier. 


£ 
é 


the kitchen); fruit or cake and coffee. 
“And of course a carafe of wine. 
Women dilute theirs with half water.” 

It was a point of good housekeep- 
ing to have clean plates for the entrée, 
the meat, the cheese, the dessert. The 
same-sized meal was served at dinner. 
“Can you imagine the dishwashing?” 
Mimia asked. “And don’t think I had 
a maid.” 

Although the French “love food 
first,” the rest of Mimia’s homemak- 
ing was almost as exacting. She aired 
sheets and blankets for an hour out 
the window. Ritually, she mopped, 
then dusted, so that if any dust from 
the mopping settled, it would be 
caught. Friday was her “big day,” 
laundry day, which she anticipated 
half with dread, half with pride at the 
task she would accomplish. For her, 
as for most French women, it was a 
day’s work and done by hand: boiling 
for an hour or two on the stove, rins- 
ing in the sink, hanging out in the 
garden. 

Saturdays were tense and busy, 
spent cleaning and shopping and cook- 
ing for Sunday—another “big day.” 
But this time a day of pleasure: going 
to Mass, visiting the patisserie to pick 
up dessert, a long leisurely lunch 
usually followed by a liqueur; and 


afterward perhaps out for a stroll or 
a movie. 

Perhaps because they feel their own 
job is vital, if not exciting, French 
wives don’t long for a career. “Maybe 
we're too busy,” said Mimia. “Or too 
old-fashioned. In our spare hours we 
take time for pleasure, not more 
work.” And, of course, most French 
husbands, who perhaps are old-fash- 
ioned too, don’t want their wives to 
be career women. 


No yen for jeans 

Though it seems paradoxical to 
North Americans who tend to equate 
efficiency with masculinity, the typi- 
cal French wife who runs her home 
with hard-headed business sense 
doesn’t lose her essential femininity. 
In the hours she can spare from her 
job, she still prefers to dress care- 
fully, to window-shop, to buy gloves, 
to sit with other wives over coffee or 
lemonade at a sidewalk café. 

She feels no drive to don jeans, to 
lose herself or her enjoyment of life 
in the rush of cooking—clubs—clean- 
ing — career — Home - and - School 
that so often wears and wearies the 
hard-running Canadian maitresse de 
maison in 1958. 

Perhaps she could be right. 


ROTI DE VEAU A LA FRANCAISE 
(Roast Veal) 


14 pound butter 
2!2 pound leg veal 
1 large onion chopped fine 


3 broken bay leaves 


Salt and pepper 
2 pound button mushrooms 


8 scraped small new potatoes 


Ask for a round roast of veal from the leg, with the bone left in. Melt 
butter slowly in a heavy pan or Dutch oven. Add the onion and stir until 
onion is tender and golden. Place the veal in the pan and cook slowly for 10 
minutes until lightly browned. Turn and cook 10 minutes until second side 
is browned. Sprinkle well with salt and pepper. Spread the bay leaves over 


the top. 


Cover the pan closely and cook slowly for about one hour. Add the 
potatoes. Cover again and cook for 15 minutes, shaking the pan now and 
then to prevent sticking. Add the mushrooms. Cover and cook for 15 minutes. 
Discard the bay leaves and serve the veal on a heated platter surrounded with 


the vegetables and pan juices. 
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Makes you feel 
so fresh and feminine 


The deep, romantic scent of Red Roses makes its debut 
into the family of Yardley fragrances. Lilting Lavender 
holds a privileged place in many hearts . . . shared by the 
refreshing shyness of April Violets, the excitement of 
exotic Lotus . . . and the intimate charm of Freesia. 
Now, delight in one more precious Yardley cologne ... 
the lingering perfection of Red Roses. 


YARDLEY 
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CRISP VEGETABLE SALAD 


1 package Lemon or 
Pineapple Jell-O 


! 
! 
! 
! 
; 
cup hot water 
cup cold water ; 
- 
' 
1 
! 
' 


Jell-O makes such cool 
salads! 


tablespoon vinegar 


—_— =—= = = 


teaspoon salt 


Yo 


cup diced cucumber 


S 


* 


cup thinly sliced 
red radishes 





* 


cup thinly sliced 
young onions 
Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. 
Add cold water, vinegar-and | 
the salt. Chill until slightly 
thickened. Fold in cucumber, 
radishes and onions. Pour into | 
individual moulds or into a | 
4-cup mould. Chill until firm. 
Unmould on crisp greens. Makes 
4 to 6 servings. 


STRAWBERRY-PINEAPPLE 
SALAD 

1 package Strawberry Jell-O 

1 cup hot water 


¥%, cup pineapple syrup 
and water 


Sure, easy way to put fresh appeal into Summer menus— 
serve a gay and cooling Jell-O salad! 


2 tablespoons lemon juice Only Jell-O has eleven sparkling flavors, for an endless variety 


y mend teach of salads that are colorful . . . light-hearted ... easy to make. 
4 cup sliced fres ; : 
strawberries Serve a cool Jell-O salad tomorrow. 


¥, cup drained canned 


! 

i 

8 pecan halves, broken 
diced pineapple 


Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. 
Add pineapple syrup and water 
and lemon juice. Chill until 
slightly thickened. Then fold in 


the pecans, strawberries and 
pineapple. Turn into 4-cup 
mould or individual moulds. 
Chill until firm. Use as high- 
light of a fruit salad plate. 
Makes 4 servings. 


COOL TUNA SALAD 
1 package Lime Jell-O 
Ys, teaspoon salt 
1 cup hot water 
¥, cup cold water 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
Yo cup diced cucumber 
V2 cup diced celery 
2 tablespoons diced pimento 
2 tablespoons sliced stuffed 
olives 
1 can (7 ounces) tuna fish, 
drained and flaked 








SALAD RECIPE LEAFLET: 
New and delicious recipes 
for “Cool Jell-O Salads’. 
At your food store. 


Dissolve Jell-O and salt in hot ; @y 
water. Add cold water and : @ 

vinegar. Chill until slightly ° i 
thickened. Fold in remaining in 
ingredients. Pour into individual ~ 
moulds or 4-cup mould. Chill 
until firm. Unmould on crisp 
salad greens. Serve with mayon- 
naise, if desired. Makes 6 to 8 


servings. 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OWNED IN CANADA BY GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED 


J-119M 
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Connie was intelligent, 


popular and a standout 


7 in business. 


She succeeded at 


everything — except marriage. 


Almost too late 





she learned why 


The Gordons were gayest couple at the club 





















and secretly the unhappiest. 


The perfect woman makes a poor wife 


@ The Gordons were a couple everyone liked. They gave gay 
cocktail parties, showed up tanned and laughing at golf-club 
dances, made such a handsome pair that people found pleasure in 
looking at them. Those who knew them well found John’s constant 
heartiness a bit wearing and Connie’s frequent giddiness annoying, 
but these complaints seemed shabby to anyone meeting the sunny, 
good-natured Gordons for the first time. 

No one could have guessed that John and Connie Gordon had 
such severe emotional problems that both felt in need of psychi- 
atric help and that the charming health of their marriage was an 
illusion, made up of equal parts of pretense and good manners. 
lor more than a year the marriage counselor they consulted was 
almost without hope that a divorce could be prevented. 

Both were suffering from an ailment modern medicine is only 
beginning to explore—an inability to love. Most authorities agree 
now that loving isn’t an instinct; it is a learned art that babies 
and tiny children can develop only if they are loved. The Gordons 
fall into that piteous category of deprived children who were un- 
loved and consequently have little ability to transmit affection. 

Connie came to the marriage counselor one autumn afternoon. 
She brought with her an aura of French perfume and wore soft 
mink over her shoulders. She had deep circles under her eyes and 


her voice was shaking. 


By Violet Munns as 
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“What seems to be the trouble?” asked the counselor. 

Connie butted her cigarette unsteadily. “I’m frigid,” she said 
quietly. 

“That’s a fairly common problem,” remarked the counselor 
gently. “We won't rule out the possibility that you might benefit 
from psychiatry but maybe you'd like to tell me about your 
marriage.” 

Connie began at the beginning. She was three when her parents 
were divorced. The youngest and prettiest of three sisters, she had 
been pampered by her mother and incessantly badgered to be 
nothing less than perfect. When she finished school Connie became 
a department-store buyer and made frequent trips to New York. 
She had intelligent taste, decisiveness and shrewdness. Although 
frequent attacks of pneumonia as a child had left her weakened, 
she recklessly worked herself to exhaustion trip after trip. 

In Toronto she was aware of the admiration of a married man, 
John Gordon, the only son of a wealthy industrialist. John and 
his wife were rumored to be on the brink of divorce. Connie avoid- 
ed the entanglement by spending more and more time out of town. 
One sweet-natured almost effeminate man. a buyer for a Boston 
store. appealed to her. She agreed to marry him. 

Then her health broke down and she spent weeks in a Toronto 


hospital, some of the time in an oxygen Continued on page 43 


told to June Callwood 



























How healthy is the Royal 


@ Is there a risk of Queen Elizabeth II work- 
ing herself to death—as her father undoubted- 


Is Elizabeth haunted by the illnesses of her royal 
predecessors? How does Philip avoid the 
doctoring he hates? Has palace life helped or 

hurt Charles and Anne? Here’s how 

the world’s most famous family bears up under the 


strain of the world’s toughest job 


10 


ly did—in the service of the six hundred and 
sixty million people of the British Common- 
wealth? Can she stand the strain of the in- 
creasingly frequent overseas state tours? What 
are the prospects of a long reign for the 
world’s busiest woman, living by severe and 
inflexible standards imposed by the world’s 
most rigorous job? 

In recent years these questions have been 
asked with increasing concern as demands 
upon the Queen have multiplied and the role 
of the crown as a catalyst in a straining and 
dividing collection of nations has grown more 
vital. 

Perhaps nowhere has this concern been felt 
more acutely than among the Queen’s family, 
her friends and advisers. They maintain a 
constant watch to ensure she does not run the 
same risks her father ran. Their concern for 
her well-being is shared by all her people. She 
has but to return to Britain looking pale and 
tired, even a trifle strained, after a strenu- 
ous overseas tour—as she did after her visit 
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Pneumonia, typhoid struck Edward VII as prince. Re- 
peated childbearing left wife Alexandra hard of hearing. 


George IIIT (left) had history of madness, died blind 
and insane. High living ruined George IV’s health. 


POOR HEALTH PLAGUED MANY 
OF ELIZABETH’S ANCESTORS 





Victoria broke poor-health record of Britain’s 
royalty. Troubled only by rheumatism, she died 
at 81. Her husband Prince Consort Albert died 
at 42 of typhoid, once a common royal illness, 


Never robust, George V’s health was weakened 
by repeated colds, attacks of rheumatism and sciatica; a 1928 bout of pleurisy 
left him with a damaged heart. His brother, Duke of 





George VI’s entire life was 


Clarence, died at 28 from Russian flu and 


pneumonia. At left: King George, Queen Mary (holding Prince plagued by illness — pneu- 
John, who died in his teens), Princess Royal, monia, influenza and ulcers 
Duke of Gloucester (seated), Duke of Kent (killed in a wartime air crash), in his early years; later, 
Duke of Windsor and Duke of York, Buerger’s Disease and cancer, 
later to become George VI. which took his life at 56. 


By GRAHAM FISHER 


Family: 


to Paris last year—for everyone to start ask- 


ing. “Is the Queen doing too much? Is she 
overtaxing her health?” 

Surprisingly, it is not the Queen but her 
sister Princess Margaret who, though fulfilling 
a somewhat less demanding role. is the more 
affected by the mounting round of state visits. 
During Margaret’s tour of Rhodesia, five years 
ago, part of the schedule had to be cut when 
she went down with a heavy cold. Her visit 
to Kenya in 1956 had to be curtailed because 
she suffered a gastric upset. She told a mem- 
ber of her entourage on that occasion, “Some- 
times I feel so tired that 1 don’t know what 
to say to people.” 

Elizabeth, by contrast, seems to thrive on 
the arduousness of the royal round. A few 
days’ rest amid the peace of Windsor, San- 
dringham or Balmoral after the rigors of each 
tour, and she is set to go again. 

Her only constitutional weakness seems to 
be a reaction to rough seas. To avoid that, 
most of her overseas travel these days is done 
by air. She made a sea trip to visit the 
British-owned island of Jersey, just off the 
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French coast, last July. The crossing was cold 
and stormy, and the Queen looked pale and 
drawn when she stepped ashore. Things were 
much the same for her on an earlier visit 
to the Channel Islands. On that occasion the 
sea crossing left her so groggy that officials 
suggested postponing her various engagements 
or at least abridging them. But Elizabeth 
would not have it. She swallowed two aspir- 
ins, walked grimly down the gangplank and 
carried on doggedly. 

Her only other failing is occasional eye- 
strain, which comes from reading so many 
closely printed official papers in the course of 
the average working day. To ease the strain, 
she resorts at times to wearing lightly tinted 
glasses. 

But her actual bouts of ill-health can be 
reckoned on the fingers of one hand—mumps 
in 1945, measles in 1949 (with the infant 
Charles kept carefully away from her), three 
days in bed with a cold in 1954, a five-day 
cold and sore throat in 1957 and, most recent- 
ly of all, a bad cold in April, which kept her 
confined to bed awhile at Buckingham Palace 


and delayed a planned visit to Sandringham. 

Her husband Prince Philip is as robustly 
healthy as a man can hope to be—a virile en- 
ergetic six-footer who believes that exercise 
and fresh air are the finest medicines. He 
plays polo and cricket to keep in trim, goes 
hunting and yachting, swims and water-skis 
and, when there is nothing else to do, has 
been known to pound around the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace swaddled in sweaters. 
Philip’s health is marred only occasionally by 
a heavy cold, which is perhaps as well, for he 
hates being coddled, regards even aspirins as 
“sissy stuff,” and becomes almost unbearably 
irritable if he can’t get out and about as 
usual. 

Like the Queen, he suffers from slight eye 
trouble, being short-sighted. But he hates 
even this to be generally known. In place of 
ordinary spectacles, he wears dark glasses, 
with one of the lenses made to a special pre- 
scription. 

In food and drink their tastes are simple. 
Both drink only in moderation. Even at pub- 


lic functions Elizabeth Continued on page 33 
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Is Elizabeth haunted by the illnesses of her royal 
predecessors? How does Philip avoid the 
doctoring he hates? Has palace life helped or 

hurt Charles and Anne? Here’s how 

the world’s most famous family bears up under the 


strain of the world’s toughest job 


@ Is there a risk of Queen Elizabeth II work- 
ing herself to death—as her father undoubted- 
ly did—in the service of the six hundred and 
sixty million people of the British Common- 
wealth? Can she stand the strain of the in- 
creasingly frequent overseas state tours? What 
are the prospects of a long reign for the 
world’s busiest woman, living by severe and 
inflexible standards imposed by the world’s 
most rigorous job? 

In recent years these questions have been 
asked with increasing concern as demands 
upon the Queen have multiplied and the role 
of the crown as a catalyst in a straining and 
dividing collection of nations has grown more 
vital. 

Perhaps nowhere has this concern been felt 
more acutely than among the Queen’s family, 
her friends and advisers. They maintain a 
constant watch to ensure she does not run the 
same risks her father ran. Their concern for 
her well-being is shared by all her people. She 
has but to return to Britain looking pale and 
tired, even a trifle strained, after a strenu- 
Ous overseas tour—as she did after her visit 
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George III (eft) had history of madness, died blind 
and insane. High living ruined George IV’s health. 








Victoria broke poor-health record of Britain’s 


royalty. Troubled only by rheumatism, she died 
at 81. Her husband Prince Consort Albert died 
at 42 of typhoid, once a common royal illness, 


Never robust, George V’s health was weakened 

by repeated colds, attacks of rheumatism and sciatica; a 1928 bout of pleurisy 
left him with a damaged heart. His brother, Duke of 

Clarence, died at 28 from Russian flu and 

pneumonia. At left: King George, Queen Mary (holding Prince 

John, who died in his teens), Princess Royal, 

Duke of Gloucester (seated), Duke of Kent (killed in a wartime air crash), 
Duke of Windsor and Duke of York, 

later to become George VI. 
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to Paris last year—for everyone to start ask- 
ing. “Is the Queen doing too much? Is she 
overtaxing her health?” 

Surprisingly, it is not the Queen but her 
sister Princess Margaret who, though fulfilling 
a somewhat less demanding role, is the more 
affected by the mounting round of state visits. 
During Margaret’s tour of Rhodesia, five years 
ago, part of the schedule had to be cut when 
she went down with a heavy cold. Her visit 
to Kenya in 1956 had to be curtailed because 
she suffered a gastric upset. She told a mem- 
ber of her entourage on that occasion, “Some- 
times I feel so tired that I don’t know what 
to say to people.” 

Elizabeth, by contrast, seems to thrive on 
A few 


days’ rest amid the peace of Windsor, San- 


the arduousness of the royal round. 


dringham or Balmoral after the rigors of each 
tour, and she is set to go again. 

Her only constitutional weakness seems to 
be a reaction to rough seas. To avoid that, 
most of her overseas travel these days is done 
by air. She made a sea trip to visit the 
British-owned island of Jersey, just off the 
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Pneumonia, typhoid struck Edward VII as prince. Re- 
peated childbearing left wife Alexandra hard of hearing. 


POOR HEALTH PLAGUED MANY 
OF ELIZABETH’S ANCESTORS 





George VI’s entire life was 


plagued by illness — pneu- 
monia, influenza and ulcers 
in his early years; later, 
Buerger’s Disease and cancer, 
which took his life at 56. 


French coast, last July. The crossing was cold 
and stormy, and the Queen looked pale and 
drawn when she stepped ashore. Things were 
much the same for her on an earlier visit 
to the Channel Islands. On that occasion the 
sea crossing left her so groggy that officials 
suggested postponing her various engagements 
or at least abridging them. But Elizabeth 
would not have it. She swallowed two aspir- 
ins, walked grimly down the gangplank and 
carried on doggedly. 

Her only other failing is occasional eye- 
strain, which comes from reading so many 
closely printed official papers in the course of 
the average working day. To ease the strain, 
she resorts at times to wearing lightly tinted 
glasses. 

But her actual bouts of ill-health can be 
reckoned on the fingers of one hand—mumps 
in 1945, measles in 1949 (with the infant 
Charles kept carefully away from her). three 
days in bed with a cold in 1954, a five-day 
cold and sore throat in 1957 and. most recent- 
ly of all, a bad cold in April, which kept her 
confined to bed awhile at Buckingham Palace 


and delayed a planned visit to Sandringham. 

Her husband Prince Philip is as robustly 
healthy as a man can hope to be—a virile en- 
ergetic six-footer who believes that exercise 
and fresh air are the finest medicines. He 
plays polo and cricket to keep in trim, goes 
hunting and yachting, swims and water-skis 
and, when there is nothing else to do, has 
been known to pound around the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace swaddled in sweaters. 
Philip’s health is marred only occasionally by 
a heavy cold, which is perhaps as well, for he 
hates being coddled, regards even aspirins as 
“sissy stuff,” and becomes almost unbearably 
irritable if he can’t get out and about as 
usual. 

Like the Queen, he suffers from slight eye 
trouble, being short-sighted. But he hates 
even this to be generally known. In place of 
ordinary spectacles, he wears dark glasses, 
with one of the lenses made to a special pre- 
scription. 

In food and drink their tastes are simple. 
Both drink only in moderation. Even at pub- 
lic functions Elizabeth Continued on page 33 
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JOHN DIEFENBAKER 


... from the family album 


PPNHE MAN who last spring won the 

| biggest parliamentary majority in 
Canadian history, John George Diefenbaker, is one of the most 
enigmatic personalities in Canadian public life. He’s been de- 
scribed as a moody Baptist, the first prime minister with a 
hearty laugh, a political evangelist and the kind of man who 
knows everybody by name on Main Street. The public image 
is of the performing politician, whether in morning suit or Si- 
wash sweater. About his off-stage personality. little is known 
beyond the fact that he is easily affronted by questions that he 
considers personal. 

To learn something about how John Diefenbaker grew, I 
went back to Saskatchewan to meet his mother and only brother, 
to hear their recollections and those of neighbors, teachers and 
professional colleagues and to look at the Diefenbaker family 


By JEANNINE LOCKE 


The revealing, beginning years of achievement—and mystery 


album. His eighty-five-year-old mother, 
after three severe illnesses, is a steady 
patient in the University Hospital, a few blocks from the family 
home in Saskatoon. There’s a large picture of the prime minis- 
ter at the foot of her bed and, in the corner, the TV set that he 
gave her the Christmas before last. When she looks back on her 
son’s boyhood, she sees it as a preparation, not at all uncon- 
scious, for public life. “He told me a very long time ago,” she 
says firmly, “what he planned to do.” Her tall, quiet-spoken. 
bachelor son Elmer, home for the weekend from his job as 
traveling representative of the Saskatchewan Retail Merchants’ 
Association, agrees that “John set his objectives early.” He adds. 
“And he saw that no blocks were put in the way.” 

The story of the boy who knew what he wanted begins in 
the Ontario village of Newstadt, where Continued on page 39 
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{ farm girl. of Scots descent, 


his mother was behind the 





eager ; amily’s move west in 1903, , 
In the nineties, John’s father J erin ia The Diefenbaker boys’ Uncle 


taught in Ontario schools Ed was their first teacher 
and tutored his first son. in the Western Territories. 


Three important 
people in the 


small boy’s life 


How he grew: lawyer, politician and prime minister... 





At eighteen months, John 


had just lost his curls. 





Brother Elmer was a uni- 


versity freshman when 


Lieut. Diefenbaker. posed in John went overseas. He 


front of the family home in later enlisted in the In 1936 John was one of the leading 
Saskatoon; went to war in 1916, Royal Flying Corps. lawyers in Saskatchewan and the new 


after earning an MA degree. chief of the provincial Conservatives. 





John and his bride Edna, pictured with The family, together for Christmas, 1957: the Prime Minister, his mother, wife, 
his mother in 1929. Edna died in 1951. Olive. whom he married in 1953, and brother Elmer. The father died in 1945. 
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FOOD IS MORE FUN ATA 


you plan a head start on this summer’s good life 


Summer should be fun—this we believe. And now, suddenly, 

summer’s in full bloom for all of us across the breadth of Canada... warm 
.-- lazy... carefree. Now long sunny days stretch ahead 

inviting you to test and try all the easy joys of summer living. 


And beginning here with outdoor cookery, are nine pages of ideas to help 


BACK-YARD BARBECUE 


MINUS ANTS AND SAND— WITH GUESTS AND SMALL 
FRY HELPING TO MAKE-THEIR-OWN 


BB FSIDEs being easier on you, these make- 
your-own recipes hurdle the awkward 
stage of any party —- the last moments when 
guests are clearly ravenous and the food is 
clearly twenty minutes from being cooked. 
With their own dinners to tend, your guests 
won't mind the waiting. We've also included 
the more traditional barbecue recipes, to be 
made by you, some sauces and, at the end of 
this section, two dessert treats. 


FOIL DINNERS FOR EIGHT 
(Prepare these ahead; or set out the makings 
and let guests wrap and cook their own.) 


3 pounds round 8 rings green 

steak, Y inch thick pepper, % inch thick 
2 teaspoons meat 8 slices Spanish 
tenderizer onion 

1 package dehydrated \% pound fresh 
onion soup mix mushrooms 

\% cup water \% cup melted butter 
8 small new potatoes, 8 squares of heavy- 
sliced duty foil 


Cut the meat in 8 serving pieces. Sprinkle both 
sides with meat tenderizer and prick well with 
a fork. Refrigerate overnight or cover with 
wax paper and leave at room temperature for 
an hour, 


By ELAINE COLLETT Director Chatelaine Institute ¢ Photo by Peter Croydon 


Place a serving of meat in the centre of a 
square of heavy foil and cup the edges. Mix 
the soup and water together and spread a 
tablespoon of the mixture over the meat. Add 
a few slices new potato, a green-pepper ring, 
onion slice and 3 or 4 mushrooms. Sprinkle 
with a little butter. Bring edges up and fold 


- them together in drugstore-style wrap. Fold 


the ends to make an airtight seal. 

Bake on the grill over hot coals for 50 
minutes to 1 hour. Turn the packages over 
several times during cooking. Eat right from 
the foil with tomato-and-lettuce sandwiches, 
or buttered rye bread, pickles and coleslaw. 


Chicken Dinner 
Chicken pieces (legs, breasts and thighs from 
a broiler or fryer) may be used in place of the 
steak. Wipe the chicken with a damp cloth, 
dip in flour and fry in oil or melted butter 
until brown on all sides, but not cooked. Cool 
and refrigerate until ready to be packaged. 


Omit the onion slices and use more mushrooms 
with the chicken. 


MAKE-YOUR-OWN FOIL DINNER 
Each guest wraps and cooks the foods he 
likes best. Supply heavy foil squares for 


everyone (“seconds” included). Fill baskets 
or paper plates lined with wet-strength wax 
paper with your choice of the following: serv- 
ings of tenderized beef or veal cutlet; partially 
cooked chicken pieces; thick fish fillets; sliced 
onion; green-pepper rings; sliced celery; car- 
rots; tomatoes and parboiled potato pieces 
(parboiling prevents discoloring). Provide 
flavor ingredients such as dehydrated onion 
soup mix, sauces, flavor salts, salt and pepper. 
For the trimmings, serve pickles, relishes, 
cheese, salads and buttered rolls. Top it off 
with a refrigerator cake or fresh fruit. 


OUTDOOR BAKED POTATOES 

If you prefer to bake potatoes separately 
rather than cook them in a foil dinner, wash 
and dry them first, then brush with oil and 
wrap in heavy foil. Bake directly on the coals, 
or start them on the grill if fire is flaming, 
then transfer to coals when fire has burned 
down. 


INDIVIDUAL PARTY KABOBS 
Set out long metal skewers, paper plates or 
foil packages filled with tender foods and one 
or two flavorful sauces for basting. Let each 


Continued on page 26 































This modern version of the flapper 


dress — low-flounced, buttoned and 
bowed — comes in a blend of Arnel, 
nylon and viscose. The color is 
beige. By Peter Pan. Sizes 7 to 
17. About $19.95. Report: “Steam- 


press for a pristine smooth effect.” 


Blue flowers blossom all over this gay chemise of white Arnel 
jersey. It has a small collar in front. The back is bloused from bow to bow, 
A Gerry Gilden design, it comes in sizes 8 to 18 and it costs about $19.95, 


Report: “A little touch-up on hem and seams is all that’s required 





Summer Living’ 
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mid- 


Another for 


summer. It is made by Madeleine Fauth 


cool-as-a-breeze dress 
in sheer Terylene batiste — a green and 
white mosaic print. The bodice is bloused 
belt. The are 
7 to 15. About $30. Institute report: “Re- 
move the belt. Drip-dry for sharp pleats.” 


over a green velvet sizes 
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LOADS OF STYLE—LITTLE WORK 


Chatelaine Institute popped these 





pretty Canadian fashions in the washer-dryer, gave them 


a touch-up with an tron—and THEN we took the photographs 


BY VIVIAN WILCOX AND JEAN BYERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAT ROCKETT 





Here, a mere wisp of a dress in 


blue and green Dacron sheer. It Aljean are in a blend of Terylene 


These good-looking beige separates by 


and 
skirt 


for 


has tiny shoulder straps, draw- wool. Sizes are 10 to 20. The 
string in front, bloused back, which is pleated all round, sells 
taffeta lining. By Peter Pan. about $20. The matching overblouse is 


Sizes 7 to 15. About $25. The re- about $17. Report: 


port: “Touch up hem and seams.” 


“Steam-press 


smooth finish knife-sharp 


ing and drying. (This generally gives better results than hand 


“Easy care” means minimum attention after machine wash- 


washing and drip drying.) No more than steam pressing should 
be required; some may need none. We. personally. prefer to 
touch up seams and hems on all easy-care dresses for best 
appearance. For easy-care success, here’s what to look for, do: 
1. Look for well-finished garments with labels that inform fully 
on care, washability. Don’t take the salesclerk’s word. 

2. Check for easily washable buttons, belts, seams, zippers, 
shoulder pads, no-iron linings, etc. 


3. Pretreat spots and stains; launder often. Because these 
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pleats.” 

















A Buster Brown dress ‘with pleated skirt and 


modified middy collar. Instead of a tie, a white Terylene 
bow with yard-long streamers, The fabric’s 

a blend of Arnel, nylon and viscose in mint Waist. Sizes 9 
green comes in orange, blue, beige, too. dress by 

By Peter Pan. Sizes 7 to 17. About $19.95. $10 


Report: “Steam-press once over lightly.” 


dresses look neater longer does not mean they're not soiled. 
1. Cool-water wash to avoid wrinkling. If heavily soiled, use 
hotter water but expect more ironing. Use fine-fabric or short- 
ened wash cycle with any good, easily dissolved soap or deter- 
gent. Do not use chlorine bleach on treated cottons or rayons 
unless suggested on the label. 

5. Dry at medium or fine-fabric temperature. Remove when 
just dry to avoid wrinkling. Never overdry. If you haven't a 
dryer remove garment from last rinse and drip-dry on a rust- 
proof hanger. (For sharper pleats, some skirts drip-dry best.) 
6. Steam-press or touch up hems, seams, collars as required. 





AVAILABLE AT STORES ON PAGE 34 


The mother-and-daughter dresses are made of 


nylon stripe. Grown-up version, by Canadian 


Tempo Togs. 
Sizes 7 to 14, about $13. Report: 


move belts. Little or no touch-up required.” 








Designer: Harold Rosnick 
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For spacious simplicity: the window wall in textured net. 


the open, well-proportioned furniture and sleek built-ins. ode 


FOR SUMMER 
SPACE-DWELLERS 


+ 


eat 
te: 


Designer: Budd Sugarman 


Cool, uncluttered, airy—these 


, SSeS ~~ 


rooms are planned for good 


living on the hottest hot day 


By DORIS THISTLEWOOD 


Chatelaine Home Planning Editor 





An open screen-wall effectively divides living and dining 


areas without destroying the illusion of flowing space. 


Room by Robert Simpson Co. 





4 OD, 
















White and ice blue create this 
frosty scheme for a summer 


bedroom—cool for sleeping or 





just relaxing in on the 








hottest afternoon. Headboards 








are lacy wrought iron. Dado is a 








wallpaper gingham check. 




















Table and chairs—white-painted 








metal, blue plastic seats. 


Not shown white-painted chests. 
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Designer: Harold Rosnick 





Again a perspective mural plays a visual 
trick in a breakfast corner. Color of the 
green. 


paper, furniture arid walls is soft 


Crisp black and white, used here alone, create a cool refreshing room. The perspective wallpaper adds 
yards visually to an area that’s just wide enough to contain the wrought-iron dining furniture. 


Rooms above and below by Budd Sugarman 




















Creating hall space: airy paper that con- 


illusion of space 
white 


In a small bedroom the 
is found in the reflection of the large un- 


tinues over the irregular ceiling: 


A fresh uncluttered treatment for summer 
and no curtains. 


windows: replace heavy drapery with lacy 
let in every breeze. 


framed mirror occupying almost one wall. woodwork; green plants 


wicker screens that 
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CHART A SAFE SUMMER 


By KAY DARCY 


N A WARM, summer day. full of drowsy insect sounds and 

the ripe smell of trees and a lake or your own back-yard 
garden, who wants to rouse her mind to read about safety? It’s 
only when the idyllic scene is shattered—when someone belong- 
ing to you doesn’t come home from a boat ride or a bicycle jaunt 
or when, on the way to the cottage. you pass a crumpled car, 
flanked by an ambulance and police cruiser—then you're sharply 
aware of the rules of safety. Why not consider them now, so that 
your family will stay healthy and happy through the whole long, 
lovely summer ? 

Let’s assume that you're going away for the weekend or on 
annual vacation. To your list of food provisions and articles of 
clothing to be packed, add your own safety precautions. The fol- 
lowing check list is a start. 


CAR CARE 


Has the family car been thoroughly overhauled? Have you 
planned to take no bigger cargo than can be stowed without 
obscuring the driver's rear view? Remind the driver to check 
the air in the tires, after the car is loaded. Remind him, too, to 
take dark glasses. If he drives without protection from the day- 
time glare, his vision during dusk or darkness will be impaired. 
Does your schedule allow for occasional stops? If you have small 
children they're sure to become bored during a long trip. Your 
job of preventing them from being a distraction to the driver will 
be easier if you let them have breaks out of the car. The driver 
will be refreshed. too. 

Are you aware that, during the first hour of a rainstorm, the 
highway is at its most slippery? The addition of water to dust 
makes an emulsion. Until this greasy layer has been washed 
away, you're well advised to slow down or pull off the road. In 
those long holiday line-ups of cars, stay put. Almost inevitably, 
getting out of line means getting into trouble. 


LAKE LORE 


On the water, as on the highway, know and respect the rules 
of the road. If your family owns a small boat, you should also 
own the booklet. Safety Afloat. issued free by the Department of 
Transport, Ottawa. It contains the dos and don'ts of boating, 
including the following: 

DO buy lifesaving equipment that bears the approval stamp 
of the Department of Transport. Many of the life jackets, waist- 
coats and cushions that don’t have this stamp are hazards. 

DO check all lifesaving and fire-fighting equipment each sum- 








mer before using. Buy only the type of extinguisher that is 
approved (and so marked) by the Board of Fire Underwriters. 
DON’T overload your boat with passengers, cargo or motors. 
A quick turn and an overloaded boat will capsize. 
DO know your boat, its limitations and your own. 


SAFE SWIMMING 


On the beach, keep small children within reach. You should 
also keep handy a paddle, rope or ring buoy that can be thrown 
to a swimmer in trouble. Unless you're trained in life saving, 
never make bodily contact with the person you're trying to save. 
That’s the way to a double drowning. 

Be firm about a two-hour wait between meals and going in 
the water. Even after a chocolate bar or soft drink, at least an 
hour should elapse before you swim. 

Never let your children swim alone. even if you're watching 
from the beach. If the swimming area is unsupervised, explore 
it well for hidden rocks and holes before allowing children to 
venture in. And remember that those attractive-looking inflatable 
rubber toys can quickly transport a small child into trouble. 

When you’re overheated from exercise or sun-bathing, wade 
into the water, splashing yourself. A plunge can cause cramps. 


LIFEMANSHIP 


Remember the basic rules for the application of artificial res- 
piration: make sure that air passages are open and continue your 
efforts for at least four hours or until rigor mortis sets in. The 
St. John Ambulance in your area supplies a wallet-sized folder 
that contains instructions (with diagrams) on the technique of 
artificial respiration. 

Before you refuse to wear a life preserver while water skiing. 
be reminded that you can be knocked unconscious by the force of 
hitting the water at high speeds. You also need the protection, 
always. of a second person in the boat that is pulling you. It’s 
against the law (as well as the rules of safety) to ski near beach 
or dock areas, or to ski at all before dawn or after dusk. 

Using insecticides, even outdoors, you should always read the 
directions on the container. They acknowledge the fact that there 
is no insecticide safe enough to be used carelessly. 

None of these rules and regulations is intended to spoil your 
summer pleasure. The opposite is true. It’s by your respectful 
attention to summer safety precautions that you ensure a happy 
season in the sun. @ 
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COOL 
AND CRAZY 


ee m-it-yoursel f {bove and right: the same hat. Sew flowers 
. . on top if you want to look pretty. Staple 
beach hats on a toy that squeaks if you want to startle 


someone—create a real stir on the beach. 


Braid a hank of thick, yellow wool for the 
pigtails (left) and sew them securely to the 
sides of the hat. Or cut a hole in the top of 
the hat and insert a multicolored wool pony- 


tail—you might even make it a yard long. 


Funny face? Sew on red felt lips, blue flower-petal eye- 
lashes. Or use felt for the eyes, beads for the pupils, feathers 
for the lashes and brows. As the finishing touch you might 


loop on bright-colored bangle bracelets for earrings. 










continued 


Untrimmed hats from Simpson's 
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you can take to 


PLEASE 
A SUMMER 
HOSTESS 
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Handsome, stained-wood ice bucket or a gay plastic one 
filled with crisp salad greens for the weekend. Chill 


them en route on plastic bags of ice cubes. Bucket, $10. 


Fruit-filled wicker gondola basket (look for other bas- 
ket shapes too) can be used later for breads and party 


nibblers. Comes in three sizes. Smallest, here, is $2.39. 


For parties or snacks—-a Japanese cheeseboard with pat- 
terned tile insert and knife. Take assorted cheeses to 


go with it. Board and knife are priced at about $2.98. 


Fill any attractive glass or china bonbon dish with as- 
sorted bonbons or her favorite summer candies. The dish 


shown here is Swedish crystal, retails at about $4.50. 


Perfect worksaver—stainless-steel kabob skewers already 
threaded with beef, mushrooms, pepper for barbecuing. 


Wrap in foil and chill en route. Six skewers are $2.50. 


Useful ever after are pitchers with stainless-steel dis- 
pensing-type lids. Fill one with special Orangeade* or 
with Tomato French Dressing*. Priced. $3.49 and $2.49. 


For impromptu fun choose stainless-steel toasting forks 
with adjusting wooden handles for long-distance toast- 
ing. Take along marshmallows, too. Forks—$1.19 each. 


Covered apothecary jar filled with Maple Walnut Crisps* 
for coffee snacks. When cookies disappear, the jar may 
be prettily planted with a Japanese garden. Jar, $4.95. 


“s Recipes and where to buy — page 31 
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And a delightful way to keep cool! No cooking, no 
fussing, because these Maple Leaf Meats are cooked and 
sliced ready for you to serve. They’re perfect for picnics 
and party snacks—delicious in sandwiches, too! 
Serve them often this summer. 


CANADA @ [x PACKERS 


c 
o 
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1 cantaloupe 
Leaf lettuce 
3 pineapple rings 


8 large orange sections 


Wash and peel melon. 
of the melon 
Pull halves apart 


centre of each half. 


ring, cut in quarters. 
sherbet 


FRIDAY 


FRUIT DESSERT SALAD FOR TWO 


2 plums, quartered 


rn 
oO 
1 banana, sliced 
2 


DINNERS OF THE MONTH 


SATURDAY 


Set on leaf lettuce, 


large strawberries, halved 


scoops lime sherbet 


Make fluted mark around lengthwise circumference 
Use a small sharp paring knife and cut deeply on this line. 
Scoop out the seeds 
green tinted crushed ice in wooden bowls 


celery tops or 


Place a pineapple ring in the 
Alternate orange sections on top wit 
Add remaining fruits as shown above and the lime 
Serve with thin sweet wafers. 


one pineapple 


SUNDAY 


Chatelaine 


we ALS 


of the month 





MINUTE TIPS FOR FLAVOR AND FUN... 


To make a salad sing, add one or two tablespoons fresh dill or a few snipped nasturtium 


leaves. Fresh tarragon is also delightful in any salad. 


If soup or stew is oversalted, add a sliced raw potato and cook five minutes longer. 


To serve muffins 


refrigerate. Bake just before serving time. 


piping hot, mix and fill muffin cups ahead of time. Cover with foil and 


Crisp green pepper halves make convenient containers for individual servings of potato, 


macaroni. rice or Lima bean salad. 


If you haven't a cooler, pack picnic foods around sealer filled with ice cubes or cans of 


frozen tomato or fruit juice. 


To freshen shredded coconut, soak in fresh milk with a dash of fine sugar before using. 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 





1 Braised Veal Birds 
Mushroom-Tomato Sauce 
Peas Whipped Potatoes 
Rye Bread 
Apricot Cobbler 


Creamed Chipped Beef 
Baked Noodle Ring 


Asparagus Sweet Pickles 
Fresh Fruit Cookies 
Tea Coffee 


3 


Broiled Ham Slice 
Marmalade Glaze 
Brussels Sprouts 
French Fried Potatoes 
Strawberry Shortcake 





4 Mushroom Soup 
Crab-meat Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Lettuce Wedges 

Deep-dish Peach Pie 





9 


Outdoor Barbecue 
Assorted Kabobs* 


Hamburgers Rolls 
Corn Salad 
Watermelon Cookies 


6 


Glazed Roast Capon 

Carrots New Potatoes 

Spiced Crab Apples 
Instant Vanilla Pudding 
Raspberries Cookies 


] __ SJellied Chicken 
Potato Salad 

Garlic Dressing 

Lima Bean Salad 

Apple Crisp Cream 


8 Scotch Meat Loaf 
Pimento Sauce 
Fluffy Rice 
Green Beans 
Honeydew Melon Sherbet 


9 


Grilled Wieners 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Chef's Salad 
Crusty French Stick 
Strawberry Mousse 


10 Broiled Veal Kidneys 
wrapped in Bacon 
Spinach Potato Puffs 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Plum Pie 





1 1 Eat Outdoors 


12 Baked Sausages 


13 Roast Beef au Jus 


14 Cold Sliced Beef 
1 . 


15 


Curried Lamb 


16 Chicken Fricassee 


1 7 Braised Liver 





Cucumber Salad 
Pickled Eggs 
Banana Fritters 
Rum Sauce 


Onion ay | 
Garden Fresh Peas 
French Fried Potatoes 


Barbecued Spareribs 
Poppy Seed Rolls 
Salad Baked Potatoes 
Apple Turnovers 


Buttered Noodles 
Tomato Aspic 

Orange Refrigerator Cake 

Tea Coffee 


Molded Tuna Salad 

Potato Puffs Tomatoes 
Blueberry Pudding 

Tea Coffee 


Grilled Fish Fillets Spiced Apricots Baked Potatoes ; Pickles Rice Mushrooms Herb Dumplings Fried Onion Rings 

Corn on the Cob Hot Potato Salad Peas | Broccoli Lemon Butter Cauliflower Salad Asparagus Beets Romaine Salad Spanish Rice 
Green Salad __— Rice Salad Apple Tapioca _ Molded Carrot Salad i Hot Popovers Cantaloupe Chiffon Pie Green Salad 
Lemon Refrigerator Cake Tea Coffee Raspberries Ice Cream Fruit Cup Gingerbread Refrigerator Cookies Tea Coffee Cherry Upside-down Cake 
18 Cold Salmon 1 Swiss Steak 20 Back-garden Picnic 21 Chicken Pies 22 Asparagus Soup 24 Minute Steaks 


23 Spices Cold Tongue 


ot Mustard Sauce 

Macaroni Salad 

Lettuce Wedges 
Cherry Pie 





New Potatoes 
French-style Green Beans 





25 Scallops 
Tartare Sauce Carrots 
Potato Cakes 
Pears Swiss Cheese 
Tea Coffee 








Caramel Custard Cookies 
26 Entertain Outdoors 
Foil-wrapped dinner* 
(Chicken and Vegetables) 

Corn on the Cob Salad 


Homemade Ice Cream 


27 Baked Back Bacon 
Raisin-nut Stuffing 
Sweet Potato Souftlé 
Brussels Sprouts 
Fresh Blueberries Cream 





28 Chilled Fruit Juice 
Perk Chow Mein 
Fried Noodles Broccoli 
Apricot Tarts 


Tea Coffee 








29 Broiled Lamb Chops 
Fresh Mint Sauce 

Peas Whipped Potatoes 
Frozen Fruit Salad 
Swedish Tea Ring 





30 


Clam Chowder 
Cold Meat Platter 
Potato Salad 
Peach Parfait 
Spiced Drop Cookies 





Orange and Onion Salad 
Pineapple Fluff Parfait 
31 Ravioli 
Spaghetti Sauce 
Green Salad Crusty Rolls 


Snow Pudding 
Custard Sauce 








*Recipes appear in this issue. 


SUNDAY 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


BREAKFASTS AND LUNCHES FOR ANY DAY YOU NEED THEM... 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 



































oS Outdoor Breakfast Vegetable Juice Cantaloupe Orange Juice Sliced Peaches ' —_ 

= Fruit Salad High-protein Cereal Chocolate Puff Cereal Crisp Bacon Oatmeal with _.£ ineapple Juice =n. 

= Puffed Rice Cereal Sliced Bananas French Toast Scrambled Eggs Raisins Molasses Creamed Eggs on Toast Pancakes “Maple Syrup 

= Western Sandwiches Popovers Jam Honey Butter Toast Marmalade | Toast Peanut Butter Date Muffins Butter Grilled Luncheon Meat 

4 Coffee Milk Shake Coffee Chocolate Drink Coffee Milk Coffee Cocoa Coffee Milk Coffee Milk Coffee Milk” 
Tomato Soup Celery Soup Sliced Cold Meat Chilled Consommé Stuffed Onion Buns Vegetable S scra ~ 3 

- Crackers and Cheese Corned Beef Sandwiches Potato Salad Lettuce Waldorf Salad Pickle Relish Grill Open hy : am Stuffed Green Peter 

S Plums Butter Tarts Dill Pickles Whole-wheat Bread Pineapple Spears Corn on the Cob and Tomato Sandwich Cabbage Salad 

> Lemonade Lime Sherbet Cupcakes Raspberries in Cream Reheated Cobbler Cherries Lemon Cupcakes Celery Sticks Reheated Pie Ice Cream 

- Tea Coffee Banana Milk Shakes Spongecake Ginger Ale Sodas Tea Coffee Doughnuts Fruit Jelly fea Coffee 

meanell 





Holloy 


onnaise 2 tablespoons sweet pickle relish, 44 cup finely chopped celery, 


14 cup ; rated cheese. 





and 14 cup chopped cashews. Spoon into 


and bake as for butter 


24 


2 tables; »0ns chopped green 


} To make Caramel Cashew 


Wrap 


tarts, 


o 


° 


out split frankfurter rolls and fill with a mixture of 14 cup may- 


onion, 1 cup shredded luncheon meat and 
in foil and bake for 15 minutes. 


Tarts, combine 2/3 cup caramel ice-cream 


medium unbaked tart shells 


shaking the pan several times. 
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Cook 12 small new peeled potatoes in salted water for 10 minutes. Drain 
and place in a frying pan with 3 tablespoons melted butter. Sprinkle with 


2 > . ° 
3 teaspoons sugar. Brown slowly for 10 minutes turning the potatoes and 


Dissolve 1 package lime-flavored jelly with 1 cup boiling water. Add 
topping. 14 cup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 egg 14 cup unsweetened grapefruit juice. Chill until thickened. Fold in 1 
(61-ounce) can flaked tuna, 84 cup grapefruit sections diced and 14 
cup diced celery. Mold and chill before serving. 
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Here’s how Miracle Whip makes 
salad greens taste so good... 


this unique dressing gives the lively, yet delicate 
flavor a simple salad asks for! The secret recipe, the 
whipping method are known only to Kraft. That’s 
why we say only Miracle Whip combines the tang of 
home-cooked dressing with the smoothness of mayon- 


naise. And that’s why... 


Nothing quite doen it like Miracle Whip! 
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Easy Pouring 
No Drip 





a 


ST. LAWRENCEIS A 
pure unsaturated 
vegetable oil in a 
handy new container 


Measures quickly—accurately—- 


no tiresome mixing — blends 
itself — use for prize-winning 


cakes and flakier, 
tender _pie-crusts 

. wonderful for 
frying and for salad 


dressings. 


FREE RECIPE Boo: 


Write for 


“COOKING WITH 
CORN OIL” — 

36 pages of 

Salad Dressing and 
other wonderful 
recipes—address is 


on every container, 


THE ST. LAWRENCE STARCH COMPANY LIMITED — Makers also of Bee Hive 
Syrup . . . lvory Laundry Starch (Blue and White) .. . and Durham Corn Starch. 


BACK-YARD BARBECUE 


Continued from page 15 


guest make his own kabob concoction. 

Choose foods from this list or use 
your own favorites: 12-inch cubes of 
marinated lean lamb, beef or veal (see 
marinade recipe below); 1-inch cubes of 
ham or spareribs cut in strips; sliced 
wieners; smoked sausages; canned Vienna 
sausage; defrosted fish puffs; cubes of 
green pepper, tomato, cucumber, pine- 
apple; canned or fresh mushrooms; pic- 
kled onions; dill-pickle slices; spiced 
crab apples; canned white or sweet 
potatoes. 


RED WINE MARINADE 
V, cup salad or VY crushed clove 
olive oil garlic 
VY. cup dry red wine, Bit of bay leaf 
sherry or tomato Yq teaspoon salt 
juice V4 cup chopped 
2 tablespoons lemon onion 
jvice or vinegar Few peppercorns 
1 or 2 broken juniper 
berries (optional) 
Mix all ingredients in a bowl. Add about 
14% pounds of lamb, beef or veal cut 
in 1%-inch cubes. Cover and refrig- 
erate for 6 to 12 hours. Stir two or three 
times while meat is marinating. Drain 
meat on absorbent paper before making 
kabobs. Save marinade to baste with 
during grilling. 
Note: Same amount of marinade may be 
used for 2 thick steaks. Leave them to 
marinate overnight. 


FAMILY PICNIC KABOBS 
6 metal skewers 1 package frozen 
1 (15-ounce) can potato puffs, slightly 
defrosted OR 1 can 


drained white 


meat balls in gravy 
Rindless side bacon 

potatoes 

Spicy Barbecue Sauce 
Cut the meat balls in half. (Save gravy 
for tomorrow’s menu.) Wrap each in a 
half slice of rindless side bacon. Alter- 
nate potato puffs and three meat balls 
on each skewer. Place on a grill over hot 
coals and brush the meat with Spicy 
Barbecue Sauce. Turn the kabobs several 
times and brush again with the sauce 
until the bacon is brown and crispy. 
Serve with tossed salad well flavored 
with sliced green onion or chives. 
Sea-Food Kabobs: Defrost 1 (12-ounce) 
package of frozen scallops or shrimp in 
place of meat balls. If they are not bread- 
ed, dip in 1 egg, slightly beaten with 1 
tablespoon water, then roll in fine dry 
bread crumbs. Sea food may be wrap- 
ped in half slices of bacon before alter- 
nating on skewers with the potato puffs. 
Brush with French dressing before and 





for 10 minutes. Cool and store in a ov- 
ered container. Brush or baste mew or 
fish with this flavorful sauce. 


BARBECUE QUICKIES 

(For a family Saturday supper) 
1 (16-ounce) can 2 tablespoons 
tamales chili sauce 
8 strips large 1 tablespoon gra od 
dill pickle onion 
8 slices rindless 
side bacon 
Drain the tamales and remove paper 
wrap. Mix tamale juice with the chili 
sauce and onion and set aside for bast- 
ing. Place a strip of dill pickle on each 
tamale and wrap with a strip of bacon 
Secure with toothpicks. Roast on grill 
over hot coals, turning until bacon 1s 
crisp and brown. Brush while cooking 
with the chili-sauce mixture and serve in 
finger rolls with relish. 
Variation: Use frozen fish sticks in place 
of tamales and brush with French dress 
ing during cooking. Serve both types of 
quickies if you have a crowd. 


HOT MEAT TREASURE BUNS 
(Add a touch of surprise 
to an outdoor menu) 
1 pound lean ham- Yq cup undiluted 
burg or ground beef mushroom or tomato 
2 tablespoons fat soup 
1 medium onion, 1 cup grated 
chopped Cheddar cheese 
VY. cup chopped 2 teaspoons 
green pepper Worcestershire sauce 
(optional) 1 teaspoon mono- 
1 teaspoon salt sodium glutamate 
V4 teaspoon dry 


mustard 

Fry first four ingredients together slowly 
until meat loses its red color. Add re- 
maining ingredients and stir and cook 5 
minutes longer. Chill. Split eight ham- 
burg or finger rolls and remove about 
two tablespoons bread crumbs from the 
centre of each. Spread with soft butter 
or margarine and prepared mustard. Fill 
generously with the chilled beef mixture. 
Wrap individually in aluminum foil and 
heat on the grill over hot coals. Heat 
about 15 minutes turning halfway 
through the cooking. Serve with well- 
seasoned tossed salad and potato chips. 
Variation: Combine 6 chopped hard- 
cooked eggs, 14% cups chopped ham or 
corn beef and 1/3 to % cup relish sand- 
wich spread to moisten. Add a dash of 
dry mustard for tang. 


HOT TUNA TREASURE BUNS 


2 (7-ounce) cans VY_ can mushroom or 


solid-pack tuna, 
drained and flaked 
2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 

3 hard-cooked eggs, 
grated 


celery soup 

Y. cup diced celery 
1 tablespoon sliced 
green onion 

2 tablespoons pickle 
relish (optional) 





during grilling. 


SPICY BARBECUE SAUCE 


VY, cup salad oil 

1 medium onion, 
chopped fine 

1 crushed clove 
garlic (optional) 
VY. cup tomato juice, 
water or cold tea 
VY, cup ketchup or 
chili sauce 

1 small can tomato 
sauce 

V4 cup vinegar or 
lemon juice 


1 tablespoon brown 
sugar 

1 teaspoon dry 
mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon 
Worcestershire sauce 
or prepared mustard 
V4 teaspoon each of 
allspice and ginger 
Black pepper or 
Tabasco 


Saute the onion in the oil until tender. 
Add remaining ingredients and simmer 


Yq teaspoon salt Yq teaspoon mono- 
sodium glutamate 
Mix all ingredients together. Split and 
remove about two tablespoons of bread 
from eight hamburg or finger rolls. 
Spread the inside with soft butter or 
margarine and then with mayonnaise. 
Fill generously with the tuna mixture and 
wrap each roll in foil. Place on the grill 
over hot coals. Heat about 15 minutes 
turning halfway through the cooking. 
Serve with icy cucumber slices in sour- 
cream dressing and cheese-flavored pop- 
corn. 

Make-your-own Treasure Buns 

Set out bowls of thick meat, fish and 
egg-salad fillings, cheese slices, pickles, 


Continued on page 28 
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hat kind of diet are you on ? 


(almost everybody is) 





Infant diet? 


There used to be a bugaboo that bananas 
were indigestible. Now doctors prescribe 
ripe bananas as one of baby’s first solid 
foods — because they're so easily digested. 





Growing-up diet? 


Bananas satisfy hunger— and “hidden hun- 
ger’, too. While youngsters enjoy that mellow 
banana flavour, they're getting wholesome 
fruit sugars for quick food energy. 











2 


A i. 





a“ * * 
Liquid diet? 
Be sure to try a banana shake on the days 
your doctor advises liquids. Just masha- 
banana with a fork, shake with cold milk 
and pour yourself an energy booster. 









Calorie-counting diet? 


The Canadian Department of Agriculture 
states a medium banana has only 88 calo- 
ries. And bananas are usually eaten straight 
from the peel with no high-calorie extras! 





Geriatric diet? 


Bananas are easy to fix, easy to chew — 
perfect for older folks. Serve them a variety 
of ways. They're smooth, mild, gentle — 
and ever so satisfying. 





Got-no-troubles diet? 


Bananas are one of the best-tasting foods 
you can eat any day! Such a happy way 
to build wholesome goodness into your daily 
diet. Help yourself. Havabanana today! 





Low-fat diet? 


Bananas contain almost no fat at all — less 
than 2/10 of 1%. Yet, unlike so many 
“diet” foods, they have a rich, mellow 
flavour and really satisfy your appetite. 


Le 






‘N 
V 
‘nas 


Low-sodium diet? 


Bananas are a blessing for people on low- 
sodium diets. Their natural flavour needs no 
embellishment— enjoy all you want. A med- 
ium banana has less than 4 mg. of sodium. 


/; 
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Whatever diet you’re on... 
Help yourself — 
HAVABANANA 





Remember... 
a medium banana 
has only 88 calories! 


Bananas belong in your daily diet! — CANADIAN BANANA COMPANY LTD. 
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Everyone who treasures a cal or 
kitten should make this comparison 





WHAT DO YOU FEED YOUR CAT? 














HAMBURGER ? 
tay 
D) 


Hamburger has a 
high amount of 
body-building 
protein and 
blood-enriching 
iron. 


But HAMBURGER 
lacks energy- giving 
carbohydrates, is 
deficient in 
vitamins A and D. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS 
not only furnishes 
body-building 
protein and blood- 
enriching iron, but 
has an abundant 
amount of carbo- 
hydrates for energy 
and vitamin A for 
keen eyesight. 





KIDNEY ? 


Beef Kidney has 
a good supply of 
growth-giving 
protein, fat for 
energy, niacin for 
healthy skin 


But BEEF KIDNEY 
lacks manganese, 
one of the nutritive 
factors responsible 
for normal 
reproduction and 
healthy kittens. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS not 
only supplies niacin 
for smooth, healthy 
skin and fat for 
energy, but also the 
important mineral, 
manganese, so 
necessary to the 
mother cat and 

her kittens. 





SALMON ? 
ime 
oy 


Salmon (canned) 
has body-building 
protein, bone- 
building calcium 
and vitamin D. 


But SALMON 
(canned) lacks 
vitamin A, so 
necessary for good 
eyesight, and 
salmon contains 
very little 
carbohydrates. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS 
not only is a rich 
natural source of 
vitamin D and 
calcium, but 
contains vitamin A 
as well as valuable 
carbohydrates. 





MILK ? 


Milk has growth- 
giving protein, 
calcium for 
strong bones and 
teeth, riboflavin 
and thiamin. 


But MILK 

lacks iron, the 
mineral that’s 
so important for 
good rich red 
blood. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS not 
only has riboflavin 
for silky fur 

and thiamin for 
alertness, as in 
milk, but supplies 
the blood-building 
iron which milk 
lacks. 











“LOW 
PRICED” 


CANNED 


FOODS? 


Yes, you can buy such foods! But these foods do not contain all the nutrients 
? necessary to keep your cat healthy. Puss 'n Boots is made from the fresh 

whole fish, not from scraps. There is no better cat food, at any price 
than Puss'n Boots! In the economical 15 oz. and convenient 8 oz. cans. 


PUSS‘ BOOTS cat food is made from fresh WHOLE FISH 














Continued from page 26 
thin Spanish onion rings, tomak ices 


and even a bowl of cold baked ins 
Add a basket of split and buttere olls 
and squares of heavy-duty foil. Let cach 
person help himself to a roll and it 
from the bowls, then wrap in fo If 
there’s a crowd, have name _ lab: to 
attach to each package. Bake or at 
over hot coals for 10 to 15 minutes. \dd 
crisper full of ice cubes, celery and 
carrot sticks, green onions and radishes 


BARBECUED CABBAGE ROLL-UPS 
(See ‘‘Note’’: if you're in a hurry) 


12 large green 3%, teaspoon sal! 
cabbage leaves V4 teaspoon black 
1 pound rindless pepper 

side bacon Dash sweet basi! 
1 crushed clove 1 can chicken and 
garlic rice soup 

1 small chopped ¥_, cup instant rice 
onion 1, cups tomato 
V2 pound lean juice 


ground fresh pork 

Blanch cabbage leaves in boiling water 
until limp. Drain and cut out the white 
stock. Split leaves in half. Bring soup to 
a boil and add the rice. Cover and re 
move from heat. Fry 4 slices diced bacon 
until crisp and add garlic, onion and 
pork. Cook until pork is light brown 
Stir in the rice mixture and all ingredients 
except tomato juice and remaining 
bacon. Place a heaping tablespoon of 
filling on each half cabbage leaf. Fold 
over the edges and roll up tightly. Re 
peat until there are about 2 dozen rolls 
Place in a 1%2-quart covered pan and 
add the tomato juice. Cover and bake at 
350 degrees F. for 1 hour. Cool and 
wrap each roll in bacon, securing ends 
with toothpicks. Broil on an outdoor 
grill. Brush with barbecue sauce and turn 
and cook until bacon is crispy. Or set the 
covered pan of cabbage rolls at the back 
of the barbecue and continue to cook 
slowly for another % hour. Serve with 
barbecued wieners, and relishes 

Note; Or use canned cabbage rolls. 


SIZZLING MEAT ON GREEN WOOD 


(A reminder of campfire days) 


VY_q pound lean V4 teaspoon sweet 
ground beef basil or oregano 
V2 pound lean 2 teaspoons pre- 
ground pork pared mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons milk 
1 teaspoon mono- or tomato juice 
sodium glutamate V2 cup crushed 

1 egg, slightly cornflakes 

beaten 8 green wood sticks 


Mix all ingredients together and divide 
into 8 servings. Wrap separately in wet- 
strength wax paper. Before cooking time. 
gather a few small green wood branches 
Whittle one end to remove 4 or 5 inches 
of the bark. Mold a serving of meat 
around the peeled wood. Hold over hot 
coals turning often until all sides are 
cooked. Dip now and then in barbecue 
sauce. To serve, hold the meat in a split 
finger roll and pull out the stick. Serve 
with mustard relish and fresh cold red 
tomatoes, eaten out of hand. 


ELAINE’S GRILLED BEEFBURGERS 
(Very beefy and almost rare) 


1 pound round Onion salt 
steak, minced Worcestershire 
V4 pound hickory- sauce 


smoked cheese, 
sliced 


Flatten the becf on a wet pastry board 
until it’s almost as thin as pastry (less 
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than '4 inch thick). Shape into & patties 
4 inches in diameter. Sprinkle each with 
the onion salt and sauce. Cover half the 
patties with the cheese and press a sec- 
ond patty on top. Roll each slightly with 
a wet rolling pin. Lift with a spatula and 
wrap and individually in 
strength wax paper. Broil quickly over 
hot coals on a greased plate or in a cast 


store wet- 


iron frying pan. Brush both sides with 
melted butter while browning. Sprinkle 
with salt and serve in buttered 
hamburg buns with thin slices of Spanish 
onion mustard relish. Allow 
14% minutes each side or grill until meat 
s brown outside and pink and juicy in- 
Serves 4. 


heated 


and about 


side 


MEAT ON THE COALS 

If you like meats with a delicious slight- 
ly smoky flavor, grill chicken, steaks and 
chops directly over the coals. Marinate 
(recipe page 26) or leave plain. Sprin- 
kle with commercial charcoal flavoring 
and brush with marinade or sauce dur- 
ing cooking. 

Chicken pieces should be well cooked 
and take longer to barbecue than steaks 


or chops. To reduce barbecue time, par 


tially cook chicken in the oven first 
Brush well with butter and dust with 
flour. Bake in a well-greased pan for 35 
minutes at 350 degrees F. Turn half- 


way through the cooking. Cool and re- 
frigerate until barbecue time. Place on 
a greased rack over a low fire and turn 
several times until brown and crispy 


Large pieces will take about 20 minutes 


ROAST CORN IN HUSKS 

Pull husks back silk. Dip 
cobs in melted butter or spread with soft 
butter. Sprinkle with seasoning salt or 
allspice if like. Pull husks back 
over the cob and twist the ends together 

Roast directly on live coals or on the 
grill if fire is flaming. Allow about 15 to 
20 minutes, turning now and then until 
_venly cooked. For cleaner cooking wrap 
each cob with heavy-duty foil or 
double thickness of standard-weight foil 
Roast about 25 minutes. You can 
spread live coals over foil-wrapped corn 


and roast it without turning 


and remove 


you 


use 


To roast husked corn 

Dip the husked cobs in melted, season 
J butter. Store until cooking time in 
wet-strength wax paper. Unwrap and 
oast on the grill over hot coals brushing 


with more melted butter and turning 
now and then. Takes about 12 minutes 
Cobs may be buttered, seasoned and 


foil-wrapped, then baked directly on the 
hot coals or on the grill over a flaming 
fire for 20 you're using 
frozen corn defrost first at room temper 
ature for 8 hours before roasting 


minutes. If 


SNAPPY POPCORN NIBBLES 


1 tablespoon dry 
French dressing mix 


6 cups freshly 
popped corn 

V, cup melted butter 3 tablespoons 
or margarine Parmesan cheese 
V4 teaspoon salt 

While pop 
corn in a popper over the outdoor grill. 
haven't a popper, pour 
iablespoons salad oil into an pan 
vith a lid. Heat the oil and add a layer 
f popping corn until 
corn has popped. Repeat until you have 
about 6 cups. Mix remaining ingredients 


fire is burning down, the 


!f you l or 2 


old 
Cover and shake 
together and toss with the corn. 

Note: If French dressing mix has blue- 


cheese flavoring, omit the Parmesan. 
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BAKED BUTTER-DIPPED SHRIMP 
(A glamorous outdoor party starter) 
¥, cup melted butter Pinch of rosemary 
V2 clove garlic Yo teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lemon Dash or two Tabasco 
or lime juice Fresh black pepper 


2 tablespoons sau- 2 pounds frozen 


terne or vinegar shrimp 

Mix all together except the shrimp. 
Blanch shrimp in boiling water and 
drain. Remove bits of shell and dark 


vein. Spread shrimp in a bake pan that 
has a slip-side cover and pour the butter 


mixture over them. Cover and set on the 
10 minutes 
baste with 


and continue 


grill over hot coals. Cook for 
then the cover and 
the sauce in the pan. Stir 
cooking until shrimp are deep pink ting- 
ed with light brown. Sprinkle with chop 
ped parsley pan with a 
glass of toothpicks tucked in the corner, 


bread cubes to 


remove 


Pass the small 


and a basket of French 


oO 
; li 
If you like, cook the shrimp in a b 


dip in the sauce. Serves 8 


Note 
double foil. 


thickness of heavy-duty 


Pinch corners to mitre them firmly. 


All 
package of 
chocolate 
butter At 


toast 


TOASTED MARSHMALLOW SANDWICHé5 


(A children’s favorite with 


fruit or ice cream) 


and a 
commercial plain 
spread with peanut 
everyone 
forks 
and 


you need are marshmallows 
wafers, 
coated or 
dessert time, let 
own marshmallows on 
When the 


ghtly browned, sandwich marshmallows 


thei 


r twigs soft in centre 


etween wafers 


Continued on next 


Page 





also 





54 calories 
per tablespoon 


when you sweeten 
the dressing with sugar 


wit 





6 calories 


per tablespoon 


when you sweeten 
h calorie-free Sucaryl 


You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


and 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS’ FRUIT SALAD 
DRESSING 


% teaspoon salt 

4 cup lemon juice 

¥§ teaspoon dry mus- 
tard 

lg teaspoon paprika 


1 tablespoon gelatine 

1 tablespoon cold 
water 

4% cup boiling water 

1 tablespoon Sucaryl 


- 


solution 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve in 
boiling water. Combine remaining ingredients 
and mix with the dissolved gelatine. Store in the 
refrigerator. (Dressing becomes firm when cold 
Reheat to soften.) Especially good on fruit salads 


and jellied salads. 

Makes ¥% cup of salad dressing. Each tablespoon 
contains 6 calories. If made with sugar each 
tablespoon would contain 54 calories. 


you cant taste the difference 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeed 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight... by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness in your diet 
... Without one single calorie. 

You'll find Sucaryl sweetens drinks, fruits 
and cereal to perfection. Cook with it, 
bake with it; use it practically anywhere 
you would sugar. Sucaryl, of course, is for 
anyone sensibly counting his or her calo- 
ries, and for those who cannot eat sugar. 
You get Sucaryl in tablets or solution; 
low-salt diets call for Sucaryl Calcium. 


At your drug store, or write Sucaryl, fala 


1350 Cote de Liesse Rd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


N in these new 





, Lt 
Vow available 
Sucary! dispensers ar d containers 


designed by w 
designer R asym nd Loe wy! 


rld-famou 


Get your free opy j 
Sucaryl Recipe Book 


at your drugstore. 


Sucary! 


Non-Caloric Sweetener-No Bitter Aftertaste 
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the combination refrigerator-freezer enables safe keeping 
of favourite foods in large quantities. 


Modern blending de- 
sign gives Beatty 
refrigerators a look of 
“belonging” with any 
kitchen furnishings. 





dealer and you'll see 
the finest line of 1958 
refrigerators. 
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4 models to choose from: 9 cu. ft. 
button automatic; 12 cu. ft. push button automatic; 12 
cu. ft. automatic refrigerator-freezer. 


deluxe; 9 cu. ft. push 


See your nearest Beatty 





Most THOUGHT-FULL 
helper in any kitchen |! 


12 CUBIC FOOT 


J32aLEG 


REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER 


TWO APPLIANCES 
IN ONE 

Now you can freeze meats or 
chill tomatoes in one appliance ! 
This combination refrigerator- 
freezer has both a65!b. capacity 
sub-zero freezer chest and a 
largesize,coldzone, refrigerator 
section. Each has its own in- 
dependent cooling source 


HANDIEST, MOST 
PRACTICAL DOOR 
Deep and roomy: has 3 utility 
shelves and 2 clear-view 
moisture sealed compartments. 
One of the sliding door com- 
partments holdsa‘‘carry-away”’ 
egg basket and butter dish. The 
other compartment keeps all 

vegetables garden fresh. 


GLIDE-(OUT SHELVES 
Ready to serve foods glide-out 
onspaciousshelveswith afinger 
tip touch. 


COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR 
No buttons to push, it defrosts 
by itself and evaporates all the 

defrost water. 


PLACE-FOR- 
EVERYTHING-DESIGN 
The Beatty combination 
refrigerator and freezer has the 
extra space for the features 
you've always wanted—a 
perfect spot for bottle storage; 
2 moisture sealed porcelain 

crispers; 4 ice cube trays. 


Any home with a Beatty refrigerator-freezer has a 


super market right in the kitchen. 


With thought-full consideration for busy housewives 


MO HES 


~ 





| V ELTILILZ, 





BEATTY FREEZERS 


Another famous appliance in the Beatty 
family of washers, dryers, ironers, ranges, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, polishers. 


REFRIGERATORS 
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BAKED COCONUT-DIPPED BANA) 5 


V4 cup honey 1 cup flake-ty 

V4 cup Cointreau or coconut 

pineapple juice Whipped crear OR 
2 tablespoons melted spongecake sili 
butter and soft ice cre. m 


6 peeled bananas 


Combine honey, Cointreau and mc'ted 
butter. Dip the bananas in this mix‘ure 
and roll in coconut. Set each in a sq: ire 
of foil and cup the edges slightly. Spoon 
a littke of the remaining butter X- 
ture over the bananas. Bring edges up 
and fold them in a drugstore-style wi up, 
Set the packages on the grill and turn 
them two or three times during baking 
Allow about 15 minutes. Eat directly 
from the foil, with whipped cream or 
serve warm on spongecake topped with 
soft ice cream. 


DINNERS BY THE LAKE 

You can transfer any of our back-yard 
barbecue foods to the lake. Take along 
a portable grill if you have one or build 
a fire pit with flat rocks. For the latte: 
you need an old oven rack, a cast alu 
minum frying pan, a bag of charcoal 
and barbecue lighter fluid. Have the 
children scoop a hole in the sand, about 
eight inches deep, then build up flat 
rocks around the pit in a U-shape about 
eight inches high. Line the pit with dry 
leaves, twigs or driftwood. Add a few 
heavier sticks of dry wood and shake on 
the charcoal. Sprinkle with lighter fluid 
to give the fire a good start. 

Keep foods cool en route in a chill 
chest. If you haven't one, pack foil 
wrapped ice cubes or cans of frozen 
fruit or tomato juice around the foods 

There are also. vinyl picnic ice 
packs and ice cans available which you 
can freeze and refreeze as needed. An 
ice-cream freezer handily totes frozen 
desserts to a picnic or outdoor barbecue 
Fill the centre shell with popsicles, ice- 
cream sandwiches or sherbet; pack in 
crushed ice and rock salt. 


SAND PAIL DINNERS 
(For four) 


4 chicken pieces 4 whole carrots OR 


4 corn on the cob peeled onions 

4 washed medium Squares of foil 

potatoes 1 large metal pail 
Sand 


Dip chicken in seasoned flour and brown 
well in melted fat. Cool and refrigerate. 
Husk corn and spread with soft butter. 
Scrape the carrots. Wrap all foods in- 
dividually in squares of aluminum foil 
after adding a sprinkle of salt; then wrap 
again in a second layer of foil, sealing 
the edges each time to keep packages 
airtight. Now you should have 16 small 
packages. Keep them chilled on the way. 
See “Keep foods cool” above. While 
the fire is starting, spread a 2-inch layer 
of wet sand in the bottom of the pail. 
Add the packages and more wet sand. 
Be sure the bundles do not touch one 
another or the sides of the pail. Cover 
with another 2-inch layer of wet sand 
and place the pail directly on the fire. 
Leave to cook for about 1% hours. 
Keep the fire going during cooking. At 
serving time, empty the pail and remove 
the outside sandy piece of foil from 
each package. Pass 4 different packages 
to each, butter for the vegetables, pickles 
and tomato sandwiches. 

Note: If you haven't a large pail, omit 
the carrots or use 2 smaller pails. 
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‘GIFTS FOR A 
SUMMER HOSTESS 


Continued from page 22 


ORANGEADE 
(Fresh, cool and thirst-quenching) 


4 large thin-skinned 2 ounces citric 
ed navel oranges or acid 
re 5 small oranges 2 quarts boiling 
re 3 lemons water 
yn 4 pounds sugar 
X- Grate the skins of the oranges and 
Ip lemons. Set the grated rind aside. Squeeze 
p the juice and press the pulp through a 
mn food chopper. Combine the grated rind, 
M minced pulp, sugar and citric acid. Add 
tly the boiling water and stir well. Cool the 


mixture and add the juice. Cover and 
h let stand overnight. Strain and fill the 
covered pitcher for your summer hostess 
Pour remainder into clean screw-top jars 
Orangeade will keep two or three weeks 
in a cool place. For cold summer drinks 
pour 2 or 3 tablespoons of the syrup 
over cracked ice. Fill with cold water 


or soda. 


lu TOMATO FRENCH DRESSING 


Oal (Tangy two-purpose dressing that keeps well) 
th V, cup cider vinegar Vg teaspoon garlic 
oul %, cup salad oil powder 

Hat 1 small can tomato 1 teaspoon sugar 
out sauce VY teaspoon salt 

dry 1 teaspoon dry Dash cayenne or 

Rew mustard Tabasco 

on Measure all ingredients into a screw-top 
fuid sealer and shake well. Makes about 2 


cups. This dressing can be used on 







































hill alad greens or for brushing steaks, 
oil chops, spareribs and hamburgs_ while 
zen ihey barbecue. re are 
7 eR STEAKS AND our a with 
me MAPLE WALNUT CRISPS FOR TASTIER, juict RINATE the meat (co “et 
se (Buttery maple flavor with crunchy texture) cookin ints. BK ond let it stand 10 oe 
mm 1 cup butter and 1% cups sifted all- two - before cooking, Or BRUSH meat Ww! 
: margarine mixed purpose flour dressing k up the flavor k Use any of 
omg 1% cups light- V4 teaspoon salt hours to soo rae and during a ng own distinc- 
a4 brown sugar Vo teaspoon soda dressing, pearia dressings- Bon ee they re all 
i. 1 egg 1 cup finely chopped Kraft's 5 mild spicy, or garlic-y- bright tossed 
1 teaspoon maple walnuts tive flavor— “ot course, serve oO of Kraft 
flavoring VY, cup chopped ready to war and set out a choice 
1 cup oatmeal raisins (optional) galad-on-the-side, ; take their pick. 
Cream butter, margarine, sugar, egg and Dressings for seth ’ lian Dressing ? It's a golde® 
| maple flavoring together until light and Have you tried Kraft's papain to perfection wi 





fluffy. Stir in oatmeal, sifted dry ingre- 


’ dressing, 
: -vinegar 
dients, nuts and raisins until well com- oil-and 


‘ { 
spices = 
; : «- herbs and 
bined. Drop teaspoonfuls of mixture on exotic h 
cookie sheet and bake at 375 degrees F. 


for 10 to 12 minutes or until lightly 


n browned. Makes 6 dozen _ 

7 Meee EON Cooking secret for 
SHOWN ON PAGE 22: Bucket, cheese- 

hoard, bonbon dish from Eaton’s; basket, - 

| skewe rs, dispensing jars, forks from Mm e c it a flavor touch 1t 
Simpson’s; apothecary jar available at 
gift shops. 





: ad ~ . 
with a Kraft Dressing 
CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? Pei 
Be sure to notify us at least six ae . 
weeks in advance — otherwise you se — 
Deftly touched j A Mild-flavored, 


with onion creamy-thick 
and garlic 


Blended with 
12 different 
seasonings 


Spicy-sweet, 
thick and 
clinging 


will likely miss copies. Give us both 








old and new addresses — attach 






one of your present address labels 
if convenient. At the same time, 






notify your local postmaster by p—— ‘ Frenct 3 ‘ ° 
filling out a post office change-of- DR iNG DRESSING © 






eddvess cord. = «=—t—CS™~<CsCsSsSs<sCsC—CCriS OSC CCC "401 reoesuee™, 


Write to: 





Manager, Subscription Department, 


CHATELAINE Variety ts the spice of salads...or meats! 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 





Look for Kraft’s Barbecue Set premium offer at your grocer’s. 
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Advice on how to be happily married 
was never so freely available at it is today, 

Marriage problems are openly dis- 
cussed in newspaper columns and on the 
radio. Marriage advice is available from 
the man next door, who speaks from ex- 
perience ...and from the psychologist, 
whose views come from study and re- 
search. There is no topic... from eti- 
quette to fidelity ...on which advice and 
counsel are not available. 

Yet with all this marriage education, 
the modern divorce rate continues at an 
appalling high! 

This condition obviously is not due to 
ignorance of the so-called “facts of life.” 
It cannot be attributed to economic 
problems, for good times have been re- 
peatedly marked by a high divorce rate. 
Nor can it be blamed on the excuse of 
personal incompatibility, which so often 
appears in divorce petitions. 

These and other practical problems 
undoubtedly contribute to marriage con- 
flicts. But the basic, fundamental cause 
of marriage failures goes deeper. It is the 
failure of many people to realize the true 
meaning of marriage ... to recognize 
that it is a life-long union of a man and a 
woman...to see that its main purpose 
is the begetting and rearing of children. 

In Catholic eyes, marriage is, first of 
all, a contract which...as with all con- 
tracts... must be governed by justice. A 
purely sentimental and physical attrac- 
tion between a man and a woman, which 
is not permeated by a sense of duty to 
each other and to God, is not the love 
upon which enduring homes are built. 

But the Catholic Church teaches that 
marriage must be what God meant it to 
be...and He made it not only a contract 
— but a Sacrament. 

When the marriage of a man and a 
woman is a Sacrament, they receive title 
to all the divine helps necessary to over- 
come the disappointments and difficul- 
ties of domestic life. They are thus better 


SUPREME 


The Real Secret of 
SUCCESSFUL 


NOC LR AE EB a Aaa ES 


| SUPREME COUNCIL 
| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


| NAME 


I appress. 







MARRIAGE 


able to overcome personality differences 
... better able to deal justly with each 
other... better able to understand the 
many practical problems of living to- 


gether. 


Marriage is not a strictly private af- 
fair. It is the concern of the whole com- 
munity. It is the special concern of the 


Church, which is charged with safe- 
guarding this Sacrament. That is why 


the Catholic Church strives to impress 
the true nature of marriage upon all who 
hear her voice, 

Whether you are already married... 
or just thinking about it...you will be 
helped by a pamphlet we will send you 


explaining the true nature of marriage 


and the blessings that come from a 
proper understanding of the married 
state. Write today for your free copy. It 
will come to you in a plain wrapper and 
nobody will call on you. Ask for Pam- 
phlet No. CH-19. 








RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 


| 582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 
| Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled: ‘The Real 
’ CH-19 


Secret of Successful Marriage’ 








| city PROV 





COUNCIL 


KMRIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


582 SHERBOURNE ST. 





INFORMATION 





BUREAU 


~~ TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 











to start—everything is supplied. 


your commission. 


Here is a real opportunity! 
glad you did, 





NEED EXTRA CASH? 


You can earn $10-$15-$20 every month. It’s easy. With no previous sales experi- 
ence you can build yourself a profitable spare-time business. You need no money 


As our COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVE you will be given full authority to 
accept and service new and renewal subscriptions to CHATELAINE for friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances. You keep a generous portion of each collection as 


Write for full particulars TODAY—you will be 


Without obligation — write 


J. B. McNeil 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada 
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Spray for bric-a-brac 

Decorative objects look like new if 
sprayed with the new aerosol paint. It 
comes in a sixteen-ounce container and 
in lovely colors: deep blue, silver, pastel 
blue, orchid, lime and yellow. Use it 
to refinish wicker baskets, metal stands, 
plain Styrofoam and faded artificial flow- 
ers. This spray paint can even be used 
to tint fresh cut flowers if professional- 
looking centrepieces are your hobby. 


Touch up outdoor furniture 
METAL: Wash first with hot water and 
detergent. Rinse well and let dry. Sand- 
paper lightly, then scrub off any rust 
spots with steel wool dipped in turpen- 
tine or rust remover. When dry, touch 
up the rusted spots with red lead or 
metal primer. Repaint with 
enamel. 

ALUMINUM: If new aluminum furni- 
ture is to be used near salt water apply 
a metal primer to prevent pitting. 
WICKER: Remove dust with a vacuum- 
cleaner attachment. Then use the spray 
attachment and apply undercoat. Let 
dry and spray with exterior enamel. Thin 
the undercoat and the enamel with pure 
turpentine (eight parts paint to one part 
turpentine) before applying. 


exterior 


Coffee stains on plastic 


Wash melamine and other types of plas- 
tic dinnerware with soap or detergent 
just as you do china or pottery. If the 
plastic becomes stained with tea or cof- 
fee use oxidizing bleaches, such as so- 
dium perborate or three-percent hydro- 
gen peroxide (two tablespoons to one cup 
of water). Never use a chlorine-type 
bleach because the odor remains and 
surface roughens. Don’t use steel-wool 
pads on plastic, they scratch the surface. 


Trick for refrigerator odors 

Refrigerators should be cleaned regularly 
every season of the year, but particularly 
in the summer when they are used more 
frequently. If an odor persists after a 
thorough washing and rinsing, fill an 
empty coffee can with charcoal and set 
it inside on a middle shelf. Sometimes a 
slice or two of white bread helps too, 


Those shrinking T-shirts 


Cotton-knit T-shirts will shrink slightly 
the first time they are washed, but if 
excessive shrinkage continues one cause 
may be overdrying. Take garments out 
of the sun or drier while slightly damp, 
block to shape and finish drying at room 
temperature. 

Shirts that have shrunk progressively 


CHATELAINE INSTITUT! 


Helps You 


ean House 


may be restored to almost normal: Dip 
them in clear warm water. Place in drier 
and take out while still damp. Stretch 
back into shape by pinning flat to terry 
towels. Let dry at room temperature. 
Look for garments labeled with shrink- 
resistant tags the next time you buy 


Broken bits of glass? 

Just dampen a cake of soap and press 
over shattered pieces. Glass will adhere 
to the moist soap. Shave off outside 
layer of the soap to dispose of the glass. 


Emergency room deodorizers 


If you haven’t a good room deodorizer 
on hand, get rid of stale tobacco odors 
by placing a tablespoon of household 
ammonia in an open small bowl of wa- 
ter. A dish of vinegar in the kitchen will 
disguise vegetable-cooking odors. If you 
have a spillover while cooking, a tea- 
spoon of any aromatic spice sprinkled 
on the hot stove element will rid the 
room of burnt-food odors. 


July problem—berry stains 

Fruit and berry stains can be sponged 
from any freshly laundered fabric with- 
out leaving a water mark, if you work 
while the stain is fresh. Dip a clean 
cloth in cool water and sponge the spot 
starting from the outside and working 
toward the centre. (Note: A water mark 
may be left on a new, slightly soiled or 
dry-cleaned garment.) 

Old stains on washable white and 
colorfast cotton, linen and sturdy syn- 
thetics can be chlorine-bleached. Soak 
stains on other fabrics in a mild solu- 
tion of three-percent hydrogen peroxide 
and hot water (two tablespoons to a 
cup). 

Nonwashable and _ nonfast colored 
fabrics must be sent to a dry cleaner. Be 
sure to tell him it’s a fruit stain. 


Save yourself work 

1. Avoid cleaning aids that have one 
use only. It is better to choose two ol 
three good cleaning or polishing pastes 
and liquids that can be used in just 
about every room in the house. 

2. Sew tears and replace buttons before 
washing and ironing. Garments that are 
mended afterward may have to be press- 
ed again. 

3. Keep scatter rugs or carpet remnants 
inside front and back doors for wet or 
soiled feet. Even newspapers are better 
than no protection for clean floors. 

4. Cook enough potatoes for two meals 
at a time or peel enough for three meals 
and refrigerate in a plastic bag. @ 
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Continued from page 11 


insists on 


HOW HEALTHY is THE fats and 


rite 
FAMILY ? “ amins. 


fresh orange 
scrambled, 
bacon or a mixed grill 
grapefruit 


poached—grilled 





born, fifty-five-year-old Lord (formerly 
Sir Horace) Evans; a fifty-two-year-old 
Londoner, Ronald Bodley Scott; and sev- 
enty - nine - year-old Sir John Weir, a 
Glasgow-born Scot. Assisting them from 
time to time are Sir Henry Letheby Tidy, 
eighty-year-old retired major-general of 


dish ailments, possibly because he mixed 
with so few other children until start 
ing school. Princess Anne’s health has 
been even better, doubtless for the same 
reason. Apart from a slight ear infec 
tion during the summer of 1955, she has 
never suffered from anything worse than 





settles for a single glass of sherry before- typical royal dinner menu __ includes the Royal Army Medical Corps; Sir slight colds. Her only operation has 
hand and will toy with the same glass of hors d'oeuvres, tournedos houquetiéres Arnold Wamsley Stott, seventy-two, con- been for removal of tonsils 
champagne all through dinner. Wher (fillets of steak served with spoonsful sulting physician to Westminster Hospi- Both children have been immunized 
ever she goes she takes her personal of vegetables, including the Queen’s tal; and tubby, bespectacled fifty-seven- igainst diphtheria pee in January 1957 
page to wait on her at table. This en favorite glazed button onions) and year-old Sir Daniel Davies, author of a neath received hots of wei-polin vac 
ables her to have a little of each course Scotch woodcock (scrambled eggs on number of standard works on pneumo- cine—a ete that Deitich parents Shon 
P (so that other guests may eat without toast with anchovy fillets and capers) nia, peptic ulcers and anemia, and whose of whom had previously hesitated ove! 
upsetting royal etiquette), but ensures She prefers thin soup to thick, usually patients have included such other head- having their children inoculated took 
that most of the helpings are merely avoids root vegetables (preferring aspar- liners as Lord Beaverbrook and the Duke as a call vote of confidence in the new 
token tastings agus, young peas or green beans) and of Windsor vaccine . : 
How far the Queen actually diets is seldom orders dessert Regular meals, a simple diet and 


a closely kept palace secret London No ance ; . > Charles was shivery — 
i : Ae g awee ond¢ o chances are taken with the royal ’ - plenty of fresh air have been stressed 


















































newspapers frequently ‘culate, sug couple’s > ; . > ; 
t : 4 . licall — 5 st bs lth. Elizabeth and Philip Prince Charles and Princess Anne in the royal children’s upbringing. From 
gesting she er1odically uts yw ] vere hb ¢ ‘inate age S J ¢ 2 Pies ; 
Ul: Dip X % wes “re ' 9 ; rs ¢ _ con a vaccinated against Asian flu have their own physician. He’s Wilfred birth they have enjoyed regular daily 
. Starcn, Sugar an Iqul and takes vet > > 957 ‘ans; = 
one = IIs B a “s me he - _ mnt ; ne their | visit to Canada and Percy Sheldon, an arrow-straight, fifty outings. Once, in their Buckingham Pal 
petal ming pills ut Charle sHlis ; the -d State . 954 J : 
Stretch p “ ellis, who “i - nited States; for their 1954 Aus five-year-old six-footer who is physician- ace schoolroom, as their governess read 
. tire recently after twelve years ¢ alte I > ‘re giver i ° , ‘i 
2 ere _ ; ree : Te j te wine tralian tour they were given anti-polio in-charge of the children’s department at them the story of Little Black Sambo 
re yn we Troyes train, says he as ve S S , ‘ 
rature, : the Me , j = © mas nevel hot King’s College Hospital, as well as phy- shivering in the cold, Charles was heard 
. NOW ner to 1e » . en’ >] j Pes ~~ £ ’ 
shrink- a ee On paper the Queen’s health is safe- sician at London’s famed Great Ormond to mutter that Sambo didn’t shiver half 
buy There would seem to be little reason guarded by almost a regiment of honor- Street Children’s Hospital. He has at as much as he and Anne did during 
to do so. The nervous strain of her ary physicians and surgeons. But most tended the royal children since birth their mid-winter constitutionals 
public duties is sufficient to keep her in can be discounted; they are simply re- It was on his advice that Prince Charles Elizabeth and Philip are also careful 
—_ trim. She lost weight during her Aus tired senior officers of the armed servic- had his tonsils and adenoids out last to see that their children spend less time 
-— “ars g y Ss , is Physic ; : ee 
uelll tralian ri four ge ago and again es to whom the title of Royal Physician year, in an operation performed at at Buckingham Palace than did royal 
f ¢ L : gerk 95 IS ¢ rde Ss % kine “e , 
esata — * visit - igeria in 1956 warded as an honor Buckingham Palace children of the past. For the palace dis 
an oday, despite motherhood, she is no- In practice, the Queen is looked after Charles suffered from tonsilitis when trict is far from being the healthiest spot 
, : ticeably slimmer than she was at twenty- by three inner-circle physicians who, he was a year old and again last year, in Britain. It is in the smokiest part of 
one on occasion, are assisted by three so with a history of colds and sore throats London and close to Westminster, once 
‘s Rumors of royal diets probably spring called Extra Physicians. The youngest of in between. These—and flu—apart, he a swamp 
prizes from the fact that Elizabeth at all times the six is fifty-two. First on call are Welsh has so far had none of the normal chil- Despite the constant nervous strain 
odors 
ehold 
f Wa- 
1 will 
r you 
tea- ° 
e 
~ a picnic for Mother, too ! 
| the Y fi és (@) > 0: 
Here’s a quick ’n easy dish that can be prepared 
in your spare time, in the morning or the 
day before. Then let the family bake and serve 
F ei sare s 
nged it, while you take a holiday from cooking chores! 
vith- Just see how simple the recipe is. 
vork 
lean «MENU~ 
ae PicNiC CASSEROLE 
ing 
vark TOSSED SALAD 
1 o1 GARLIC BREAD ICED TEA 
COOKIES ICE CREAM a , } 
and ; 
yn- 
oak 
slu- 
ide 
a 
[rec 
Be 4 hd 1 
1C seroie 
1 package of Creamettes . 
1 10-0z. can of mushroom or celery 
condensed cream-style soup 
\4 |b. process cheese 
- (grate or cut into cubes) 
ol 1 cup of milk 
es 1 tbsp. each: chopped onion, 
green pepper 
ist lf tsp. black pepper 
1 can of Spam, cut into 12 
, Y-inch-thick slices 
Cc 
re Cook Creamettes according to general direc- 
tions. Combine soup, milk, green pepper, onion ~ 
dj and pepper. Place over low heat. Add cheese i —_ ELICIOUS 
and stir occasionally until cheese is melted, oRE » OO 
then mix cooked Creamettes with cheese sauce. MW NDER j 
ts Pour 4 of this mixture into 1'4-quart casse- TE ; —s 
y role, cover with 6 slices of Spam. Add balance j00% 
r of mixture. Top with 6 more slices of Spam. ‘ eer , T 
Refrigerate, and when ready to serve, place in “4 ° 
oven at about 325° F. about 30 minutes, or 100 0 DURUM Wt WHE. a 
5 until sauce is bubbling. May also be baked RTS OF aed 
immediately without refrigeration at 325° F. , HEA 
Ss 7 e 


about 15 minutes. Serves six. 


a 
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They’re all teacher’s Pets. 6. 


. . - because, to the wise teacher, each pupil is a special study. No one 
knows what future greatness may lie hidden here—what statesman, 
physicist or humanitarian of tomorrow. But we must recognize that if 
we are to realize their potential we must maintain and constantly 

raise the high quality of Canada’s teaching profession. 

YOU can help. Write for the booklet listed below. 
FREE--your personal copy of an interesting and informative 
booklet, “‘Education at the Crossroads’’. Write today to 


Crossroads, Box 200, Station D, Ottawa. 1 reas 
Board 





Published by Chatelaine Magazine in co-operation 
An Advertising Public Service Project 
with the Canadian Advertising Advisory Board. 10M 













RELAX THIS SUMMER! 


Make sure you have your copy of 


© 9 
ack Ss Chatelaine 
>, for the leisure moments of this 
season . . . and all year! 
snacks ORDER A SUBSCRIPTION TO-DAY 


Write to: 


Circulation Manager, “Chatelaine”, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 











“Taste Treats famous 
for Quality” 


















CARAMEL CORT 
pDAR-EITS 


SALTED NUTS 


poPCORN 


For new and different ways 
to serve, write — 


JACKY 
P.O. BOX 82, 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO MCVITIE & PRICE (CANADA) LTD. 
RAYMOND’S NUT SHOPS LIMITED, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 63P 222 Front St. E., Toronto 







Pain 


CRISPBREAD 
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imposed by royal routine on Elizabeth, doughty Victoria, who died at 
the royal physicians are called in sur- one, enjoyed a reign four yea 
prisingly little. Not since Queen Vic- longest, and a life three days | 
toria’s day, and seldom before, has a in British royal history. It was s 
British monarch been so lustily healthy Victoria that “no taint of senilit 
as Elizabeth. George III suffered re- weakened her keen ability” and tl 
current bouts of madness, until in 1811 was “strong, resolute and intellig 
his madness became permanent, and he the last.” Rheumatism was _ the 
lived in seclusion, blind as well as mad, complaint to mar her declining 
until his death in January 1820. (One Up to the beginning of Eliza 
of his grandsons, a German princeling, reign, subsequent monarchs havc 
also became blind.) The Prince Regent, lived so long nor been so robust a 
who took over from his father in 1811, sturdy Widow of Windsor. Edwarc 
becoming George IV on his father’s managed to survive a bout of ty; 
death, showed the effects of a notori- in 1871 but died of bronchitis in 


1 of 
ever 
she § 


t to 


nly 


ars 
th’s 
not 
the 
VII 
oid 


1910, 


ously dissipated life. His only child died He was sixty-eight. George V, who died 


at birth. His brother William IV, who at seventy, suffered an acute attack of 

succeeded him, died of heart disease in pleurisy in 1928 and succumbed to a 

1837. chill eight years later. The Queen's 
The crown passed to William’s daugh- father died of cancer at the age of fifty. 

ter Victoria and the record of poor royal S!*- 

health was temporarily broken. The Improvement in Britain’s water sup- 





These are some of the doctors who 


guard the Queen’s health 





Sir John Weir (left) is a 79-year-old Scots bachelor. He served 
the Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales, and George VI. He has 
a reputation for strictness; his hobby is music. Lord Evans, Ist 
Baron of Merthyr Tydfil, is Welsh and 55. It was largely on his 


advice that the ailing Anthony Eden resigned as prime minister. 





Eighty-year-old Sir Henry Letheby Tidy (left) is a retired major- 
general. Sir Daniel Davies, 57. is author of standard medical works 
on pneumonia, ulcers and anemia. His patients have included the 
Canadian-born publisher Lord Beaverbrook and the Duke of Windsor. 
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over the past century has largely 
ted the scourge of typhoid which 
plagued the royal family. Victoria 
icted it when she was only sixteen 
1usband Albert 
VII had it 
nly ge V had it and so did his brother, 
; Duke of 
th’s ledical advances, 

h royal lifetimes. 
the irch suffering pneumonia 
VII e fleece of a freshly killed sheep, as 
VII, then Prince of Wales 
10 longer is childbirth the 
was when Edward’s wife Alexandra, 


Zest, iam 
2 
of 


ever 


died from it. Ed- 


when he was thirty 
Clarence. 
have 


No longer is a 


too, helped 


wrapped 


Oid Edward 
hazard it 


health undermined by constant child 


had borne six children by 


was 


ng—she 
twenty-seven—barely 
(the 


suffered the 


n’s time she 


ty. vived her last pregnancy child 


d one day) and deat 
that was to handicap her until her 
leath 
lizabeth, by 
late Sir 


pervised the birth of 


was described 
Gilliatt, 


Charles, 


contrast, 
William 
Prince 


who 


is “the ideal of young motherhood and 
from making 
childbirth 
first public func 


womanhood.” Far long 
difficult 
she was attending her 
little 


birth of 


and recoveries from 


than ten weeks 


Anne 


tion again more 


after the 





Princess 


Common blood a benefit? 


[he Queen had her first baby in the 
dental and first-aid room that her grand 
mother Queen Mary had set up at 
Buckingham Palace—a 


with lighting, 


practical inno- 


vation special hygienic 
elaborate 


took 


wall and floor surfaces, and 
sterilizing apparatus. 
up residence at the palace ten days be 


and a suite of 


Two nurses 


fore the baby was due 
rooms was prepared for Sir William, the 
whole of this part of 


placed out of bounds to anyone whose 


the palace being 


presence was not essential 

A general anesthetic was administered 
when the baby was born—probably Tri 
lene, the pain-killing drug 
earlier into the hospitals at which Gil- 
liatt was consulting gynecologist 


introduced 


Generalizations are dangerous, but the 
history of the royal family seems to in- 
decline in health from 

until Elizabeth mount 
ponder on 


dicate a slow 
Victoria onward 
ed the throne 


how far royal health has benefited from 


Geneticists 


the “common” blood introduced into the 
line when the Queen Mother, then Eliza 
Bowes-Lyon, married the man des 
For 


beth 
tined to become George VI gener 


partners for the 


before, marriage 
royal family had 
narrow circle of European (particularly 


Protestant many of 


ations 


been selected from a 


German) royalties 


them already related to one another 





The Queen’s grandfather, George V 
despite his reputation as a salt-sea mon 
arch, never very while his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
twenty-eight from Russian flu and pneu 


was robust, 


died at 


monia. George, himself, was high-strung 
and nervous, lacking the confident stam 
VII. Royal appear 


though they were by 


ina of Edward 


ances, infrequent 


present-day standards, tired him, and 
extremely susceptible to 
Rheumatism 


increasingly, 


he was colds 


and coughs and sciatica 
plagued 
pleurisy for 
in 1928 left 
and a liability to the royal family’s al 


attacks 


him while — the 


which he was operated on 


behind a damaged heart 


most hereditary bronchial 


The Queen's father, George VI, was 


the least robust of the line. His brother, 


Prince John, died while still in his teens, 
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Look what you and your Magic can create! 
os 


——— 





EASY - MIX LAYER CAKE 


\t 
3/, reaspoon Ss? lated suger 
: e gran 
7, cup shortening 2 cups fir ht 
vA) ur \ 
ace-sifted pastry - wom” vanilla 
once- s 
7“ ps once-sifte 1% teaspoon" 
U s 
or 273 ¢ Fy ten egg 
our 3 unbea 
urpose er 
all-p Magic Boking Powd temperature: 
AV2 reaspoons 7 Ij ingredients re -. Raking 
Note: Have @ agic Dani's 
° howl; silt flour, M megpnee 
mixing »* ‘y an Wil “a 
to Sul with 


ning In ing. 
ten shortel - hand ol 


» sho! 
\feasure > war ovel ; 
> salt and wn kes ol 2 minutes | eggs; heat 
powder, beat 9(\) stro . id v ynilla an se wa h 
> then < j : eed. ( ¢ s sl Qj 
blended, dium sp “nto 3 ores 
; ixer at mth . wn 1 xed 
electric mae k r 2 minutes: ah with ereased Wa 
) es O - ‘ ; ym 4 
nother 3) stro \ined in the bottom W shout % hour 
i pono 
; pa en, 9! ke 
round jaye! cake | det ately hot 0% hen turn out on © 
ae . 1e1 ' 
aper —- ns 19 minutes, 1 frost cold cakes 
p ; vans “i an 
. and 1” | vy, Fill ¢ 
Let cakes st a waxed papel 
10 
wc and rei . 
agg ne the laye! cak 


fill and frost © 
candies < 


drum. 


sired. ; 
as de ictured 
L sé red ring, 


to lace 


To make as | 


rel type ; 
red “straw> 


Drum Cake: icing 
white but 


1 to he id 


° used 
W ith a 


holders ane 


You can 


lo 
1S candle 





It’s sO €asy to make a 


pe rlect one-bowl Magu 

Party Cake. It’s light, even 
textured, deliciously moist, 
and really deserves a festive 


treatment like this one! 





depend on Magic 
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You never had it so 





COOL 


Remember those miserable summer days 
when the mercury reached boiling 
point and everyone vook off for the 
nearest beach? Everyone but you, that is! 
On ‘certain’ days, you'd be hiding away 
with your monthly problems, chafed and 
irritated by those horrid pads and belts. 
But that’s all over and past. Now that 
you've changed to Tampax, nothing can 
stop you from enjoying the cool freedom 
of the beach! You can wear the sleekest 
swimsuit, play beauty on the beach or 
in the sea 
secret! 
There’s nothing like the cool con- 
venience of Tampax internal Sanitary 
protection. It’s invisible and unfelt when 
in place. There are no pads to chafe, bind 
or bulge. Odor can’t possibly form. And 
you never have disposal or carrying 
problems 
You can take off for the beach when- 
ever you like! Tampax means “‘good-by”’ 
to problem days! Convenient to buy 
wherever drug products are sold. Tam- 
pax comes in Regular, Super or Junior 
absorbencies to suit individual needs. 
Canadian Tampax Corporation Limited, 
Brampton, Ontario 


and no one can know your 









a a 
ae 
ae pa 
F gene 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION Limited, 
Brampton, Ontario 


_, Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below 


) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 


Name 


(Please print) 


Address 


City... 
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and his own early days were dogged by 
influenza, pneumonia and ulcers. Later 
came Buerger’s Disease (obstruction of 
the circulation of the legs) and cancer. 
He was also plagued by a lifelong 
speech impediment. After his death the 
British Medical Journal commented: “He 
was a man of frail constitution, but with 
a real determination to make the best 
of it.” His long fight to conquer his 
Sstammer caused a close friend to de- 
scribe him as “one of the bravest men 
I knew.” 

It wasn’t until he was almost thirty that 
a treatment was found that showed prom- 
ise. Assisted by his wife, the now Queen 
Mother, he plugged away at exercises 
two hours a day, for months on end. 
The result was almost a complete cure, 
though a difficulty with the k-sound re- 
mained with him to the end. It was 
noticed that he avoided this hurdle 
wherever possible in his public speech- 
es—he spoke, for instance, of “my wife 
and I” instead of the customary “the 
Queen and I.” 


Allowed to smoke 


In 1949 came the operation for Buer- 
ger’s Disease; in 1951 the lung re-sec- 
tion; then death. Toward the end his 
physicians, knowing he had only a short 
time to live, let him do anything he 
wanted within reason—even start smok- 
ing again, though cigarettes had been 
forbidden him three years before. 

What part his heavy smoking may 
have contributed to his death is a point 
on which doctors can only speculate. His 
daughter Elizabeth smokes only occasion- 
ally; Philip not at all. He gave it up 
some years ago, reportedly 
buttons to fight off the craving for to- 


chewing 


bacco in the early stages. 

But in this, as in other things, Eliza- 
beth and Philip are undoubtedly gov- 
erned by an innate preference for mod- 
eration, rather than fear of consequence. 
Each a no-time-for-fads individual, each 
self-assured, vigorous and independent, 
they are devoted to the simple, no-non- 
sense healthy life—in defense, it could 
perhaps be suggested, against the de- 
manding complications of their official 
lives 

And to their children they are passing 
on a legacy of down-to-earth reason 
which, to the world’s still greatest asso 
ciation of nations, promises continued 
vitality for the crown on which is fo- 
cused the still-strong loyalties of mil 


lions. @ 





Easy-care fashions on 

pages 16-17 available at: 

The Aljean separates at Hudson's Bay in 
Calgary; 
Walker in Edmonton; Co-ed Sportswear 


Vancouver and Johnstone 


in London; Calps in Saint John. 

The three Peter Pan dresses at McArth- 
ur’s in Edmonton; Arcade Ladies Wear 
in Halifax. 


The Madeleine Fauth dress at Mallek’s 
in Vancouver; Henry Morgan in Toronto. 
The Gerry Gilden dress at Joy Frocks 
in Toronto; Holt Renfrew in Montreal; 
Simpson's in Halifax. 

The shirtdress by Canadian Waist at 
Hudson’s Bay in Calgary and Winnipeg; 
Simpson’s in Halifax and Montreal. 





Knit Cotton Lined 
Bluettes 
Ngo thin, Young! 


i> 
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Only household gloves insure positive 


protection against chapping, detergent 
burn, splinters, blisters, scratches and paint, 
dye and dirt stain. Only Bluettes combine 
these three features: safe non-slip grip, 
knit cotton lining, new Du Pont Neoprene 
rubber that outwears natural rubber. 
°$1.98 at better retailers throughout 
Canada. Other popular products by The 
PIONEER Rubber Company, Willard, 
Ohio, U.S.A.: cotton down lined SUPER 
Ebonettes — °$1.49, and soil-and-stain- 
proof Dawns — *98c. ® TPR Co. 
® Suggested retail prices 





READERS TAKE OVER 


Continued from pace 4 


for its first meal. The nurse dip. 
ped the infant down beside its 
mother and said, “Hold her ticht 
up; she will soon learn to suc} 

and left. A few minutes later jy 
daughter looked down and ie 
child’s face was black 


ing buried in the full breast. 


its nose 


She screamed and an ex-nurse 
who was a patient across the hall 
ran in, summoned a nurse and the 
baby was whisked away and 1 
vived with oxygen but it was 
touch and go... and terribly bad 
for the mother. 

Another young mother’s docto: 
had a date to play golf. The baby 
was taking its time—as first babies 
often do—so he “hurried nature” 
up a bit (that is the polite phrase 
I believe). The ghastly result-—a 
baby so manhandled that it will 
never be normal. 

Vrs. Laura Douglas, V ancouve 


Overdose of murder 
| like your magazine very much 
but... why murder stories? (Les 
son in Murder, April.) We get too 
much of this in other magazines 
and on ‘lg’ ° 
Vrs. J. Mazur, Vancouver 


Brides, gifts, etiquette 

In your instructions to brides 
(May) you name seven selections 
which you state are unsuitable “be 
cause they are secular pieces” 
| have heard the numbers you re 
ject fittingly rendered many times. 

Again. my wife prefers to re 
ceive a printed invitation to a tele- 
phone call from the bride’s mother 
It is not always convenient for the 
minister's wife to attend... but 
just try saying “No” to the bride’s 
mother over the telephone! 


A Minister, Canada 


You state. “Never attach donors 
cards” in displaying wedding gifts. 
| heartily disagree. Wedding gifts 
are selected with care. thought and 
consideration and in my opinion 
it is very rude and cold to omit 
the cards. 


Vrs. P. Cameron, Toronto 


{lthough we dislike some empty 
Jorms of etiquette, in this case we 
agree with the “no cards” rule 
it prevents unhappy comparisons 
about the size, lavishness, and ex- 
pense of individuals’ gifts. 

Chatelaine readers are invited to 
share their opinions of Canadian 
etiquette: What is outdated? What 
ts most important? Are we too 
formal or informal today ? 


—The Editors 
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You're so right—when you give any one of these fine General Electric appliances. For 
any occasion—weddings, anniversaries, birthdays or just because it’s today—you'll 
make someone extra happy when you choose from this charmed Circle of gifts. And 
you'll know that you’re giving a gift that’s really wanted because more Canadians 


choose General Electric appliances than any other make. 


dual-control electric blanket « large family sized frypan « “featherweight” iron « portable 
mixer « ‘“swivel-top” cleaner « “‘symmetry” kitchen clock « “even flow’’ steam iron 
automatic toaster « automatic coffee maker « ‘“‘snooz-alarm”’ clock « large round 
frypan « ‘“‘graph’’ occasional clock « floor polisher « ‘“‘vapour-control”’ kettie 


CANADIAN GENERAL et € Cc FR 


Cc 


om 
\S GENERAL ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 


COM P 


AN Y 


CQuemer Grower 


for every occasion 


a. 





M 





, €& oO 
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| { 
| How to shop with Chatelaine 
pela, . . . : 

¢ SEAL OF Summer living—we inspect a soft- i 

i 5 APPROVAL : 

| — drink mix in six flavors; 5 


hard-working dustmops with glamour 





“Summertime, and the livin’ is 


easy.” And to prove it, manufac- 


turers provide us with fruit-flavor- 





ed soft drinks in powder form— 
just add sugar, water and presto! 


orange, grape, lemon - lime, 


NOTHING does so much 


fora woman... 


strawberry, raspberry or cherry— 


whatever flavor suits your fancy. 


. ae . 
ruggeyhoy Smo ) 
















: : One mix (a Chatelaine Seal 
Beautiful eyes are your most important feature, so bring out 
all their hidden loveliness with Maybelline, the safe, ‘ 
natural-looking eye make-up preferred by women of good 


holder), is made in a new modern 
plant in Cobourg, Ont. A tour 
with Mr. Dick Parker, plant man- 


taste the world over. Maybelline makes every woman’s eyes 
beautiful. How very beautiful, you'll never know until you try 











+ ager, indicated the care with which } 

Maybelline Mascara, Salts or Cream ow each product is developed in this spotlessly maintained factorv. ; 

Maybelline Automatic Eyebrow Pencil, Twin Refills / t = 

Maybelline Iridescent Eye Shadow Stick The plant rm designed for gravity-flow _all raw materials y 

lor ex te eve be » mee Seline Profese - . ae m 
| olen Ciao ant Pica Pease +s ummm are taken to the top floor and are fed down through a series 
of hoppers, screens and blenders to filling and packing machines 

on the main floor. In this way minimum handling is needed. _ 


Quality control is rigid. A special laboratory and research 
department inspects everything from raw material to finished 


beverage. Each batch of powder is checked and double-checked 
Wothing Does So Much To Make Eyes Beautiful 





for color, flavor and texture. 












































. 
} . We had granted the Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval 
ae a - on the basis of previous test work. The new plant continues the 
E - os : ‘ ; é ip s 
SUMMER =Os =}, Cree = high standards General Foods. Limited have established for 
Ore. T : é , 
for ope | Ever a their product KooL-A1ibD—SOFT-DRINK POWDER. 
i \ — ; 
! \ : .] $ 
HAIR CARE have =. | | 
é Mops go modern — headline 
| N D | G E S T | O N ? news on a dusty subject! No longer 
is the mop an item fit only to be # 
stored in the cleaning closet. 
Wherever Now it’s a glamour gift. perfect for : 
you the summer bridal shower. In- 
are.., geniously packaged (a National 
Industrial Design Council Award 
° package), these mops come in pas- 
| et fast relief Sibee | 
g elle tel colors with matching handles. 
} © . : ‘ 
| wit h T U M 5 Of course the Chatelaine Institute 
Seal of Approval standards call for 
@ Keep a handy roll of Tums more than nice appearance — 
in your pocket or purse... in things have to work well and do 
your desk and car. With Tums. the job that is claimed for them. 
you never need a glass, or water. First we checked every detail 
e@ Almost everyone suffers 5 of construction with our research laboratory—are the handles 
occasionally from heartburn, s firmly attached to the mops? Will the fringes stay stitched? a 
gas, r ac i iges ‘ance 3 oy. Soi a 
or ac id indige tion caused Will the Dynel centre of one mop wash and dry easily? Is the te 
by hyperacidity. That’s the time inks tt = ; 9 E " a 
i> tebe pitebanbhistine Tame: swivel feature of another a good idea? How about the envelope 4 
for the frame — will it withstand rough wear? a 
e@ Tums give fast... ideal... TI ; j 
relief from minor stomach a 1en we did our mop homework just as a homemaker would. 
HAIR NETS upsets. Tums contain no soda. e We found the nylon fringe does pick up dust and that the 
i : ‘buff-mop” style does buff. Several machine washings and 
ive you the certainty of know- dryings proved these glamorous aids are practical as well as 
y : | ula 
ing your hair is never in disarray. : pretty. O-Cedar Cream Furniture Polish and Chan Sponge Mop 
sai3 | nin already have the Chatelaine Institute Seal of Approval — but 
4 . : we've now added O-Cepar Mops—#7 Nyton, #73 Burr- ' 
He a have od of place for the tummy So ae ir ee rey eT, 
= AND #56 ZipPpERMOP, 
Still only 10¢ a roll, 3-roll pack 25¢ : y 
Save the premium coupons ¢ 
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CIGARETTES 


YOUR 








: : preta, 
Guarantee ol (Osta oF | 
my | we aera we] 
QUALITY 5 PROWL 


> 
PRODUCTS my 
Any product that bears this Seal has 
been used again and again in Chate- 
laine’s own housekeeping department. 
Every part of it has been carefully exam- 
ined in the laboratory under Chatelaine 
Institute supervision. Only those prod- 
ucts that give a satisfactory performance 
in all the tests are granted the Seal of 
Approval. For they must be practical 
and easy to use as well as scientifically 
sound. Look for this seal next time 
you're shopping. 














Baty 
WHEN YOU USE 
WILDER’S 
TEETHING 
LOTION 


for Teething Pains 
and fretfulness 
SOOTHING, COOL RELIEF 
for sore gums 
YOUR DRUGGIST HAS IT 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 





LAWN MOWERS 


PURR LIKE KITTENS 
with 3-IN-ONE 


oe 





YOUNG JOHN 
DIEFENBAKER 


Continued from page 13 


his father taught in the public school 
Mary Diefenbaker was twenty-three and 
pretty her ' 
September 28, 


when first 


1895 


son 
Her twenty-seven 
year-old husband William was the son of 
a Hawkesville, Ont 


was born on 


carriage maker, who 
had dropped the “c” before the “k” in 
the Germanic family name. Mary was 
one of the Scottish Bannerman clan 


farmers near Port Elgin, who were firm 
Baptists and proud of Grandfather 
George, who had led the Selkirk settlers 
west to the Red River Valley. One of the 
names which the Diefenbakers chose for 


their first son was grandfather's. When 
Elmer was born two and a half years 
later they gave him the second name 
Clive, in admiration of another adven- 


turer, Clive of India 


The two small Diefenbakers were not 
dissimilar in appearance; from their 
parents each inherited curls, an aquiline 
nose, fair complexion and a well-starched 
carriage. In temperament they were thor- 
oughly unalike 
father 


as were the mother 
was the precocious. 
Like his mother, he was immensely ener- 
getic and a brisk and early talker. By his 


and 


John more 


bookish father, he was taught to read 
before he was school age 
" 9 
Family’s move west 
His mother remembers vividly the 


early evening in the kitchen when John 
told her of his intention to become prime 
minister But to 
Mary Diefenbaker to plan seemed rea- 
sonable and proper. She gravely advised 
her boy to work hard. 

Mary her grand- 
father’s appetite for pioneering, propos- 
ed that the family move west to the Ter- 


of Canada. He was six 


It was who, with 


ritories. Her husband was content to con- 
tinue teaching in Ontario—by 
principal of 
School, 


then he 
Public 


and playing the 


was Todmorden 


near Toronto 


organ at the local Methodist church. But 
Mary had a strong personality behind 
her prettiness, and William finally 


came around. As John recognized later, 


his father had an unusually strong and 


abiding sense of history. The opening of 


the west was the newest chapter in 
Canadian history. He agreed that the 
family should share it. 

In 1903 the Diefenbakers left Tod- 


morden for Saskatchewan which was two 
years from being a province and where 
homestead. They 
north of Sas- 
katoon, at Carlton, where the Northwest 


ten dollars bought a 


settled some eighty miles 
Rebellion had officially ended less than 
twenty years earlier. For three years Wil 
liam taught Then the 
trekked 


school. family 
miles northwest of 
Borden, about Saska- 
With a the 
rim of a wagon wheel, William measured 


off a That he 
put in his first crop of wheat and taught 


to land nine 
fifty 


bandanna 


miles from 


toon red tied to 


160-acre homestead. year 


at the nearby Mennonite settlement of 
Hoffnungsfeld. His brother Ed, also a 
teacher, arrived soon to take over the 


school district of Halcyonia, where John 
and Elmer were students. 
As 


two teachers, 


the 
Diefenbaker was ex- 


and sister-in-law of 
Mrs. 


pected to star in the settlement’s social 


the wife 





life. She was type-cast for the role. Slim 
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KIVA orgy 


, BROWN-Up 


wyEAST-RIZ” CRUST 
ir i Vy cup 
ns granulated 


° minutes. 
moderate oven, 350°. 5 bake—or 
Do not brown. ‘geo partially- 
cool, stack an and refrigerate 


»d crusts In foil -- chells. 
on 10 days. Yield: 3 pic shells 


NION BROWN-UP 


| ilk. St 
Scald 3 cup mi 

i ablespoo 
shortening, 6 ta 
sugar and 4 teaspoon sa 
to lukewarm. 


? V 
measure into bowl 4 


Meantime, . 1 tea- TUNA-O 
snake ater. Stir in arine in a 
cup lukewarm water: = rinkle poons margarine | 
posh granulated eee — Melt 2 tablespoc Add 2 cups thinly- 
tents O 


\ y pan. ¢ 
large frying f : <a 
c jon;c until te 

iced onion; COS Ite 
an (approx. 7 ounces) tun 


with con 


and 
mann’s Active 


Dry Yeast. Let st 7 
10 minutes, THEN stir well. i 
lukewarm milk mixtures I ifted 
and 14 cups 

pr neoend bi coun beat until smooth. 
wan ." { additional 1% = 
, i se ; 
_sifted all-purpo: 

— oo top. Cover. Let rise 


diced cooked poultry, 
stives (optiona — 
ond lf, teaspoon pepper: 
‘Meantime, scald 3/4 cuP 


hot milk into 2 beaten eg 


Kneac —about 1A Swiss or ol , 
until doubled in bulk oe alboig, 2 cups shredded © urn hot tuna 
hours. Punch dom 10-inch circle cheese CA vane“ Yeast-Riz Crust; 
pieces. Roll each into g-inch pie mixture Int ‘ese mixture over it. 
and press firmly into pour hot chee 35 


Bake 1n moderate ing 
to 25 minutes. Serve . 


4 to 6 servings: 


ith 1 
pans. Crimp edges. re 
slightly beaten e28 in ont - 
until doubled poll ag dag 
minutes. Prick W 


A week’s work in a wink! 


i 


Make light, tender ‘“‘Yeast-Riz” crusts 
on Tuesday . and store them in the 
refrigerator till needed. Fill one with 
tangy tuna filling on Wednesday... one 
with beef stew on Saturday . . . another 
with chicken a-la-king on Sunday. They 
brown in mere minutes . . . are always 
wonderful when you use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! If you bake at home, 
keep several on hand for tempting main 
dishes .. . at a moment’s notice! 


jer. Add 
fish 
se 1 cup 
aked)—or Use , 
(drained and flaked) : an 
1), 1A teaspoons salt 
milk. Sur 
gs; mix In 
d cheddar 


” Yield: 





NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 
ALWAYS ACTIVE, FAST RISING 
KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 


New idea! “Yeast-Riz” crust makes mouth-melting 


- TUNA-ONION 
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Aching feet can put lines 
in your face! 


@® When your feet throb with fatigue 





your face shows tense pain-lines—lines 


that may start old-looking wrinkles. 


At the first signs of foot fatigue, rub 
your feet with Absorbine Jr. It quickly 
helps counter irritation—soothes pain 


of tingling nerves. 


When your feet feel better, you feel 


better... 
Absorbine Jr. at your drug counter, 


Absorbine Jr. 


and your face shows it! Get 





NEW! For Ladies 


HEARING AID 


concealed in earring! 





MAGIC EARRINGS, 


This attractive earring conceals a full pow- 
er transistor hearing aid! You can use your 
own earrings, too. There’s no cord . . . noth- 


ing in the hair. It's ALL AT THE EAR! 








FREE INFORMATION ... 


NO OBLIGATION Shir 
Ty 


oe ee ee USE THIS COUPON & & os oe 


The Dahiberg Company Dept. G-31 

P.O. Box 5070, London, Ontario 

Please send free literature on the amazing 

Magic Earrings 

SR 

ADDRESS. =e 

city, PROV. 
Makers of the Famous “Optic-Ear"’ 

Hearing Glasses 
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and erectly tall, with her eastern ward- 
robe carefully maintained, she was a 
stylish pioneer. Her spacious hats, new 
twice a year and worn with determined 
unconcern for the western weather, were 
one of the local sights. She was also im- 
pressively efficient. Her homemade but- 
ter was in great demand at Norman 
Smith's store in Borden. Strangers to the 
district were directed to the Diefenbaker 
home where they could be assured of a 
good meal and animated after-dinner 
conversation. 

William, after tending to his home- 
stead, his garden and his classroom, 
found time to keep a daily journal in 
the space provided for this purpose in 
Dr. Chase’s Almanac. There, he record- 
ed tidily the temperature, the appear- 
ance of the first crocus and the arrival 
and departure of birds. At a neighbor- 
ing farmhouse, distinguished locally be- 
cause it possessed an organ, William led 
impromptu concerts at which young John 
piped sentimental tunes in a clear high 
soprano. But books, not music, absorbed 
the boy’s attention. After school he stud- 
ied history with William. By the light of 
a coal-oil lamp he pored over the family 
atlas, went upward and onward with 
Alger and swashbuckled with G. A. 
Henty, whose heroes always weathered 
history well. 

There were few distractions from study 
in those days. The school was three and 
a half miles away—too far from home 
to allow for games after school or meet- 
ings in the evening. There wasn’t a movie 
house nearer than Saskatoon. The closest 
restaurant and pool hall were in Borden, 
nine miles away. The Diefenbakers’ own 
homestead had the best library for miles. 

John’s studies had fewer interruptions 
than most other homesteaders’ sons’. He 
was never expected even to milk a cow. 
While Elmer and his friends were roam- 
ing the prairie after their evening chores, 
John was more likely to be listening to 
his uncle’s and father’s definitive version 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s greatness or a 


visiting RCMP officer’s stories about Riel. 
He had a taste for adventuring—a 
boneshaking ride over bumpy prairie 
trails in the district's first automobile, a 
daring outing for that day, and another 
adventure he had no taste for and only 
with luck survived. It was on a March 
night in 1908. With his Uncle Ed he'd 
gone to the Halcyonia School to see a 
minstrel show. Outside the worst bliz- 
zard of the year was gathering force. 
When the show was over, the entertain- 
ers and audience decided to stay on in 
the schoolhouse. But Ed Diefenbaker 
had faith in his horse’s familiarity with 
the trail and he and the boy set out in 
an open cutter. The horse’s sense of di- 
rection promptly failed it and hours later 
they became mired in a frozen slough 
They spent the night in the sleigh, hud- 
dled together, the uncle talking inces- 
santly and massaging the boy’s gauntleted 
hands to keep him awake. They were 
both near exhaustion when, in the morn- 
ing, the storm subsided. They shoveled 
out the horse and made their way home, 
parts of their faces and hands frozen. 
The episode had a sequel. That sum- 
mer another of William's 
Henry, arrived on a visit from Chicago. 
The story of John’s and Uncle Ed's 
brush with death gave Henry an idea 
and next morning, with the help of Ed 
and William, he built a closed-in sleigh 
the first in the west. 


brothers, 


The next year, when Saskatoon was 
chosen the site of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, the Diefenbakers decided to 
sell the homestead and move to the city 
Only a university city, the parents agreed, 
could provide John and Elmer with the 
education it was long ago agreed they 
should have. 

In the winter of 1910 William found 
work in the Land Titles office in Sas- 
katoon, then in the Federal Govern- 
ment Customs Department. The family, 
meanwhile, was settling into a two-story 
frame house with a veranda at 411 Ninth 
Street, on the south side of the city. 
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Mrs. Diefenbaker plunged into Baptist 
Church work. John spent his spare time 
he'd from 
Lincoln Glad- 


or in conversation with local char- 


reading (by now graduated 


Her ty to studies of and 


stone 
acters. His favorite was Avery Smith, a 
grocer, Who composed a daily poem for 
the morning newspaper (and the verses 
fo hymn composed by William) and 
even metrified his comments to custom- 
ers. The skinny Diefenbaker boy with 
the bird-bright eyes, who hated to end 
conversation, even at mealtime, be 
came a familiar sight in Smith's store 
But neither boy, Elmer remembers, 
ad much spare time. They sold news 
papers after school and on Saturdays 


They were such energetic salesmen that 
one Twentieth Street 
tect its clientele, hung a sign on the door 


restaurant, to pro- 


saying. “Dogs and Newsboys Not Al 
lowed.” One night John returned from 
his newspaper beat, talking excitedly 


back 
unusual: 


from the moment he opened the 


door. His excitement was not 


the kitchen was always full of his tor 
rential talk at the end of the day (“John 
house,” says 


always put the life in the 


Elmer). On this particular evening it 
took some time to make his mother and 
father understand that he had just talk 


ed to Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the railway- 
station platform. The great man had got 
off the train to pace about during the 
stop in Saskatoon. He had bought a 
paper from John—paid a quarter for it 

inquired about the newspaper business, 
remarked that the job of prime minister 
was a_ difficult wished the boy 
good luck and hoped that he would be a 
destiny, of 


one. 
great man some day a 
course, John had long before decided was 


to be his. But he had not seen as clearly 


some of the disappointments that lay 
ahead. At sixteen he encountered his 
first. 
Gift for talking 
It was 1912 and he had entered the 
oratory contest in his senior year at 


Saskatoon Collegiate. His victory seemed 
certain. His talent for syntax was big for 
his age. He had rehearsed his declama 
tion for hours, not only at home, but also 
after school in the empty collegiate as 
sembly hall, with Uncle Ed _ listening 
critically from the last row. Perhaps he 
He graduated that 
senior 


over-rehearsed. 
year with 
matriculation 

basketball-team 
the prize in oratory. A boy named Som- 
merfeld won that year, Elmer three years 
remember what any 


Was 
honors and 
membership in the 


without 


first-class 
and 
executive, but 


later. No one can 
of them orated about. 

John’s reputation as a talker was re 
vived at the University of Saskatchewan 
In 1915, when he graduated with a bach 
elor-of-arts degree. the prophecy in the 
student newspaper, The Sheaf. was that 
John Diefenbaker would become leader 
of the Opposition in Ottawa. Not every 
one took the prophecy seriously. He 
looked much younger than his going-on- 
twenty years. With his curly hair (which 
no amount of oil or water could pacify) 
and prominent blue eyes, he was still 
prettier than handsome. His 
friend was a cousin, Beulah Bridgeman, 
the daughter of the Baptist minister. 
John’s taste in pranks was typically col- 
legian. One night at the Empire Theatre 
he and another boy smuggled two roos- 
ters into the theatre and, at intermission, 
suspended them by ropes from the top 
balcony. The roosters’ battle in mid-air 
was more spectacular than any of the 


best girl 
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acts that preceded or followed it on st 
At home 


unappreciative 


age 
following his eviction by the 
manager, John reported 
his triumph only to Elmer 

University life 


This 


west. where many citizens still had 


was not all fun and 
lectures Was wartime and in th 
ties with their European homelands. the 
battlefield was not remote. Old wounds 


were reopened. traditional antagonisms 


refueled. In that atmosphere. a neighbor's 
John’s addition. during 


name mattered 


that period. of his mother’s Scots’ famil\ 


name of Bannerman to his given names Wheatheart 


homestead. But he 


School, near the family 


was prob mere ; : 
as probably no mere boyish pomposity had little enthusiasm 


aie tee ; 
Explicable. too, were his Passionate dec for his father’s and uncle’s profession 


hyphenated citizenship’ The 


He soon the 


lar itions gv st } 
ations against fact became dramatically evident to 


tudent rliamentar . > | 
in student parliamentary debates inspector who called on the schoo 


ir ~d 1. ; rn I +1 } - 
dropped the Bannerman, but he remained and found the students unsupervised 


firmly opposed to the regulations requit teacher Diefenbaker was out shooting 
ing Canadians registering according to gophers. The next summer John switct 
paternal national origin a quarter o ed from teaching to selling books to earn 
century later his fall tuition. His market was northern 


Saskatchewan quite big enough to 


There were no long summer vacations 


share with another student. They travel 


n John Diefenbaker’s student days. For 


) > h , , > > \ | i 
one season. he taught all grades it ed by bicycle. slept in haystacks and 
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sold only a few books. In the fall John 
contributed one of them, a bulky illus- 
trated volume of Bible stories called The 
Chosen Word, to the living-room book- 
case, and retired as salesman. 

In 1916, when he received his master’s 
degree, the family was deprived of the 
capping ceremony—by then John was a 
lieutenant in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. He wrote home regularly from 
the Canadian Military School in Crow- 
borough, Sussex. In a card to his brother, 
Elmer, who was then a freshman arts 
student at the University of Saskatche- 
wan, he reported that he was spending 
leave in Edinburgh “nosing around all 
points of interest and believe me, I see 
everything worth-while.” His military 
career (105th Regiment, Saskatoon Fusi- 
liers) ended with a spinal injury in a 
behind-the-lines accident in France. He 
was invalided home in time to enter the 
College of Law at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, quite recuperated, in 1917. 

By his senior year he was a campus 
VIP — associate editor of the student 
newspaper, vice-president of the College 
of Law, alumni representative on the 
Students’ Representative Council, a mem- 
ber of the debating society and an ac- 
complished: performer in student mock 
trials. The campus paper reported his 
“pet aversion” to be “lectures.” His pro- 
fessors remember him, however, as a 
quick keen student and a notably ready 
talker. 


Break with Liberalism 


Almost from the day John Diefen- 
baker hung his law diploma in a tele- 
phone-booth-sized office in the nearby 
town of Wakaw (population 400 in 1919) 
his family was able to follow his career 
in the Saskatoon newspapers. These were 
litigious times in the west and Wakaw, 
for its size, made a substantial contri- 
bution to the court records of the period. 
The time and place were right for a 
lawyer with Diefenbaker’s taste for elo- 
cution. On his twenty-fourth birthday he 
won his first case, the defense of a farm- 
er charged with the shotgun killing of his 
neighbor. 

Afterhours from the courtroom, he 
served on the town council and made 
regular excursions to Saskatoon in his 
new Maxwell touring car. One of his 
acquaintances was Olive Freeman, the 
daughter of the Baptist minister whose 
church the Diefenbaker family attended. 

After three years in Wakaw the young 
lawyer was prosperous enough to move 
on to Prince Albert, the nearest city. 
Two years later he won the Conservative 
nomination for the Prince Albert seat in 
the House of Commons. His break with 
family Liberal tradition was no shock to 
his father. John’s attraction to the Con- 
servative Party, the perennial underdog 
in Saskatchewan, was showing as early 
as his law-student days. He made it offi- 
cial in 1925. 

His defeat in the federal election of 
that year was the beginning of a fifteen- 
year record of steady losing in civic, 
provincial and federal politics. By 1929 
he’d lost a second federal attempt (to 
William Lyon Mackenzie King), been 
made a King’s Counsel and married a 
vivacious Saskatoon schoolteacher, Edna 
Brower. She taught him to enjoy bridge 
and dancing. For twenty-two years, until 
her death in 1951, she was a gay and 
confident companion to a politician who 
had little outside encouragement to go 
on. 

Her husband talked to no avail in the 
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Prince Albert mayoralty campaign of 
1933. But in the courtroom, it wes a 
different story. His reputation as a ‘rial 
lawyer, a spellbinder of juries, had sp: ead 
across the province. He was well on the 
way to the remarkable record of only 
two death sentences in twenty murder 
cases. For the dusty details of corpora- 
tion law or counseling of clients, he had 
no patience. 

In 1936 when the provincial Conser- 
vative Party met in the capital to pick a 
new leader, the Regina Star described 
nominee Diefenbaker as “one of the 
province's outstanding lawyers,” but rated 
him as an also-ran. Eleven names were 
presented to the convention. Ten de- 
clined — sensibly it seemed two years 
later when the Conservatives under their 
new leader, John Diefenbaker, failed to 
win a seat in the provincial election 

In 1940 he was in Humboldt for the 
preliminary 
when he was invited to the nominating 
convention in the federal riding of Lake 
Centre. His function was merely to 
thank the voters of Arm River (a pro- 
vincial riding within the larger federal 
constituency) who had supported him in 
the 1938 Saskatchewan election. He and 
his wife drove the ninety miles to the 
meeting, he delivered his speech, the 
president of the local Conservative Asso- 
ciation was duly nominated and the Dief- 
enbakers left the hall. They were in their 
car when the newly nominated candidate 
rushed out to announce that he would 
withdraw and the meeting would recon- 
vene if John Diefenbaker were willing to 
stand. He accepted the nomination and 
returned to Humboldt to win his case 
He also won Lake Centre in that federal 
election. 

Since 1940, the pictures of son John 
in the Diefenbaker family album are of 
the public figure in familiar poses—the 
parliamentarian, pointing the long, angry 
forefinger, the perfervid campaigner and 
the statesman, greeting the Queen. That's 
how the prairie boy planned it. @ 
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Connie looked less frightened. “It 
seems to run in our family though,” she 
continued. “Both my sisters are unhap- 
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home but it doesn’t explain matters for 
me too well. I was the spoiled one.” 

“You understand,” commented the 
counselor mildly, “that an overindulged 
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that his background was as deprived as 
his wife’s. The only son of a stern, aloof 
and snobbish father and a_ colorless 
mother, he had been sent to private 
schools in his earliest years. At first he 
ran away and was punished by beatings 
but after a while he learned not to cry 
with loneliness and closed over his real 
emotions with a shell of urbanity. He 
had been anxious to marry Connie be- 
brilliant competence. He 
wanted, the counselor suspected, some- 


cause of her 
thing he had never known—someone to 
take care of him. 

“We have a dandy relationship, Connie 
bitterly. 
“We're pals, brother and sister. She has 


and I,” he told the counselor 


no use for me as a husband at all.” 

The discussion turned to an incident 
Connie had mentioned. She bought some 
paint one 
repainted the living-room walls 


afternoon and 
When 
John came home that evening he was 
furious that she hadn't consulted him 
about the color. She walked away from 
the argument, as she always did, but they 
were both still upset. 


rubber-base 


Independence no advantage 


“She's John 
“IT want to make a large investment in 


inconsiderate,” stormed 
business quite soon and I asked her to 
go easy on spending for a while. Two 
days later she bought an eighty-dollar 
sun lounge. | come home with a real 
worry about this investment and_ she 
won't listen. What kind of a wife is that?” 

“You 


making up her mind independently when 


knew she was accustomed to 
you married her,” the counselor pointed 
out. “You can’t be too astonished that 
she would go ahead and paint without 
might 
approval. You 


married a girl whose nature is to act 


asking you or that she make a 


purchase without your 
alone.” 


To Connie the counselor observed, 
“The 
much of an advantage in marriage, 1s 
it?” She also said, “It must be difficult 


to maintain a cheerful front all the time. 


girl's independence isn't 


careel 


John really needs to talk over his worries 
with you.” 

“He's always fussing and fretting about 
“Why 
can't he stand on his own two feet?” 


something!” Connie complained 
“Maybe he could manage it, if he got 
some sympathy from you.” 
“IT can get along with everyone but 
John and my mother,” exclaimed Connie. 
“Maybe that’s because those two 
people want a relationship with 
you and everyone else is willing to live 


close 


at arm’s length.” 

Connie was startled and, after a mo- 
ment, nodded her head in agreement. In 
the quietness that followed the counselor 
“I don’t think your hus 
band is very sure of himself. He needs 
support.” 

The next few 


added slowly, 


months in the Gordon 
marriage were painful. Connie tried to 
John, patting 
his cheek or kissing his head as she pass 
ed by his chair. He was aghast and an 
noyed. She listened to his description of 
his investment problem patiently, on the 
advice of the counselor, but John dis- 
covered to his dismay that he was unable 
sincerity. The more 
troubled he was, the more likely he was 
to joke. He despised himself for it but 
the years of clowning had resulted in 
what appeared to be a permanently su- 
perficial attitude. 


demonstrate affection for 


to communicate 


The curious confusion was resolved in 
part one evening when John began to 
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upbraid Connie for some small though 
less act. Instead of her usual reactio: 
which was to become a_ poker-face 
scrub woman until the hurt had worn of 
Connie John 
her in wonderment. For the first tin 
he realized her need for approval 

“I married her because she seemed 
competent,” he later to th 
counselor. “Then I got sore at her fo 
being so capable and knowledgeable. I'n 
as mixed up as she is. Maybe I shouk 
get some psychiatric help.” 

“You two are doing much better now, 


began to cry. stared 


observed 


the counselor replied. “See how it goes 
To Connie she said, “The acceptance 
of sex would be for you an acceptance 
of being woman. You shouldn't struggle 
so fiercely against being what you are 
A genuine consideration of one an 
other began to flower. John sternly com 
himself to be less jovial and 
found he could talk seriously to Connie 
about his troubles. Connie 


manded 


understood 
at last that her husband’s swagger and 
bragging were camouflage for an unsure 
and lonely man. Sexual relations began 
again, low-keyed in fire and passion but 
John had 
begun to wonder if he was impotent. 


sufficient for both their needs 


Connie made a significant advance one 


afternoon when her mother called on 


her. The older woman was complain 
ing, as she always did, about John’s lack 
of consideration for Connie's fragile 
health. “That’s not true,” Connie retort 
ed firmly. “And my health isn’t delicate 
at all now. You will have to stop talking 
like that or else get out.” Connie’s moth- 
er was thunderstruck. After a moment 
she recovered and said, “Good for you, 
Connie. You're growing up.” Both wom- 
en were delighted with one another 
Another important step 
month later: Connie had agreed to run 
a fashion show for a charity organiza- 
tion and, ignoring John’s unhappy face, 
filled their home with dress lengths, a 
bushel of 
paper, a 
and subcommittee 


occurred a 


memos, magazines and copy 

jangling telephone 
meetings that never 
She was ecstatic to find 


constantly 


seemed to end 
that she still had her former skill and 
efficiency and for a time failed to notice 
John was away home 


from. the more 


and more frequently and was drinking 
heavily. One day she took stock, phoned 


her chief assistant and resigned 


“How's that!” she grinned at John 
when she told him the news 
He was deeply moved. “Just great,” 


he told her. “You're wonderful.” 


Some time later the Gordons announce 
ed that they were having a baby. Connie 
was pleased but John was appalled. He 
was certain that their improved relation- 
ship was too new and frail to withstand 
any pressure. He admitted this to Connie 
and she confessed to him that she was 
also afraid. “I want to be a_ perfect 
mother,” she told him tearfully. “I'm sure 
Vil be just terrible.” 

John was thoughtful. “We're just going 
to have to help one another.” 

The Gordons seem about the same to 
their friends. They are still cheerful gre 
garious people whom no one could dis- 
like and no one could really get to 
Know. But John seems less impulsive and 
swaggers only rarely. Connie isn’t as 
keyed up and isn’t often giddy. They ap- 
pear to have a happy marriage—which 
isn't too far from the truth any more. @ 

(Editor's Note: Names and places in 
this story have been altered to protect 
the identity of the family.) 
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Where there’s smoke there’s often flame! Make sure you don’t burn your 
steaks simply because you can’t see them cooking. A G-E PAR Bulb (junior 


spotlight) is all you need. You can see what you're doing . your guests 
can see you! Yes sir, if you’re the chef you deserve that spotlight! 


Let General Electric light your way to 
pleasant evenings out-of-doors! 


Planned garden lighting adds more pleasure to 
your summer living! With General Electric light 
bulbs showing the way, you can enjoy extra 
hours of the cool relief that evening brings 
Weatherproof PAR Spot and Flood Lights and 
Yellow ‘Bug-Lite’ Bulbs should all play a part 
in your landscaping. The cost is surprisingl 
little . . . the pleasure continuous, year-in, year- 
out! 


Today, send for your copy of “Light for Living 
Outdoors”, available free of charge from: Lamp 
Department, C.G.E., 165 Dufferin Street, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Your patio may be an architect-designed 
feature of your home or a ‘“‘weekend” pro- 
ject you laid yourself. it makes no differ- 
ence. Paint it with light... see it magi- 
cally transformed into the perfect setting 
for an evening's fun or cool relaxation. 


CAN 
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A do-it-yourself country club! Badminton 
in the cool of the evening. All you need is 
a strip of grass, a net, racquets, a little 
energy and two clusters of G-E PAR 
Bulbs. This is exercise at its easiest... 
or you can just sit and watch! 


DIAN GENERAL 


Who said you couldn't gild the lily! Blend 
a dash of imagination with a few cun- 
ningly placed lamps and your flower beds 
and borders are even more beautiful by 
night. And PAR bulbs perched in the 
trees giv> you your own fantasy-land! 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BULBS 
FOR GARDEN LIGHTING 


ee oo ee 





CHATELAINE SAYS MAKE IT FROM A PATTERN 


White—easiest route to summer beauty 


2526: This simple, sleeveless dress with its scoop neck and slim or a blend. Later, make it up in a fine black crepe—add a pretty 
skirt, its back interest—bow and gentle blousing—is perfect for hat, long gloves, pearls and a little fur wrap—to take you smartly 
to the first autumn and winter parties. Sizes 10 to 18, 50 cents, 





the hot summer days in a plain or printed cotton, linen, silk, rayon 


Order from your Simplicity Pattern dealer or from the Pattern Department, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 

















With romantic there are now FIVE lovely COMMUNITY patterns 


Prepare to lose your heart — to Community*. Perhaps to “‘Ballad’’* newest 


pattern that captures completely the modern elegance of today’s loveliest 
homes, yet whispers of a gracious past in every detail. Or maybe your love 
will be one of the other four Community patterns pictured below. But 
whichever pattern you choose, the silver splendour, the timeless beauty 


and craftsmanship that are the essence of Community quality will be yours 
to cherish for a lifetime. See Community — Canada’s best-loved silverplate 
—at your jeweller’s or fine silverware department. Community is created 
in the Design Studios of Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths. Services in anti-tarnish 
chests as low as $64.75. 


THE FINEST SILVERPLATE 
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*Trademarks of Oneida Ltd., Niagara Falls, Canada, 

















BY SUSAN COOPER 


Summertime brings special problems in the social sphere 


eee here area few answers to some hypothetical questions 


When the gang’s too fast for you... 


You've met a new crowd and discovered they're too fast for your taste. What do you do? Sit 
like a lump and glower. or jump in with both feet and have a better time than anyone? 

Glowering won't win you friends (if these friends, indeed. you want) and jumping in with 
both feet will lose you your friendship with yourself. You can get away with being yourself 

with a winning smile and sheer independence. 

You don’t have to drink and neck. If people notice you're not drinking you can always say 
with your hectic life youre afraid of damaging your ulcer or some such fable. If the party turns 
into a necking session. get your partner interested in talking about himself. 

Don't show standoflishness or fear. Leave quietly if you find you're out of your element. 
Carry your mad money—don't drive with boys who've been drinking, keep your sense of 


humor and keep your head above water! 


Is he always under your feet? 


Your life is complicated not by lack of men but by one too many 
the creature who insists on hanging around and obscures youn 
“available” situation from the public view. What to do? 

Treat him like a brother—especially when other boys heave 
into view. Ask him to bring round his friends—-he may surprise 
you. Invite the girls around when you think he might appear. 
If he makes a habit of just dropping in. either be busy. or appear 
in your oldest jeans, no make-up. and get him doing odd jobs 
about the house. “Ware of that one, though. It may either send 
him away or make him think he belongs. so take your chance. 

Realize that shock tactics must reach through the thick skin 
rapidly unless he’s the type who only falls when he’s sure there's 
no chance of success. If you think this is the case. scare him by 
letting him think there’s a chance he might win your affections. 

Hang on—-and hope when he disappears he doesn’t leave a 


vacuum. Don't talk about it with the girls. Don’t ridicule him. 





If he can’t have you—at least leave him his pride! 


Good guesting—when to help out 


“| am going to visit a girl friend for two weeks. She has 
to work three of the days and I’m not sure what to do. 
Should | disappear. try to help her mother. or what?” 

The best guests fit easily into the family. they don’t have 
to be constantly entertained and fussed over. When your 
friend is there, give her a hand in the house when she’s 
helping her mother. Sit back and relax or read or occupy 
yourself if there’s nothing you can do—and enjoy yourself. 
When your friend is away, ask her mother if you can help 
but don’t get underfoot insisting on helping. 
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Make spare time pay off 


When you’ve been hit by a tropical calm and 
there’s nobody around (not even the girls), 
nothing to do, no excitement. what can you do? 

Here’s your chance to prove you haven't a 
TV mindless imagination. Get your creative 
ability into action. Have you ever wanted to 
sculpt. paint, write a TV play, learn ballet o1 
play a bongo drum? Find a class and have some 
fun. 

Ever longed to speak French, Spanish or Ital- 
ian or dance the tango and cha cha? Get hold 
of talking language records or records and steps 
that teach dances. 

Ever sighed for time to delve into life in the 
Arctic. how jokes started, Russian literature ? 
Now is the time to get your mind revving in new, 
vital directions when you DO have time. 

Don't wallow in self-misery or you re doomed. 
Being alone (as opposed to lonely) allows you 
to gather your resources. channel them into dy- 


namic directions and create a much more intey- 


esting and intriguing YOU. 





Heartthrob sweaters 


Take your heart off your sleeve and sew 
it on your sweater . 
heartbroken . . . pierced with an arrow 
if you’re smitten 


. jagged if you’re 


all-of-a-piece if 
you're still looking. Just look around 
for any tiny bit of red 
felt —- it does the trick. 


Shades of the twenties 
all over the place. Bob- 
bed heads and _ spit 
curls were the thing 
and are again, but 
while spit curls lasted 
about till they dried, 
a smidgen of wave set 
in your beach bag will keep your curls 
intact while you soak up the sun. And 
headache bands are back . . . this 
time set a little back from the forehead 
and prettied with big clip-on bows of 
flowers. Perfect for packing. 





Chatelaine will pay $5.00 on publication for fads or 
fashions in your town, new games and dances, personal- 
ity sketches of teens you know who make news. Send 
to Susan Cooper, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2. 
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Can you help your child pec eleledal 
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be creative? 
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Yes, but beware the twin pitfalls of 


guiding too much—or too little 
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BABY POWDER 


LUCKY BABY 


CONTEST 


Treat your Baby to Z.B.T.— 
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By MARY L. NORTHWAY and MARJORIE WILSON 


Institute o} ¢ hild Study. Toronto 


the only Baby Powder that 
contains Olive Oil—and try for Bab 
a big prize too! It’seasy! You’ll 


6 1 ANGELY enough. scores of uncreative children exist. not because find entry blank and simple 
iN 


their parents have wrong goals for them but because they have right 





‘ ; ; ; rules attached to each tin of 
ones. Parents want their children to be creative. This is a good thing. 


It is how they go about achieving it that can be so destructive. They Z.B.T. Baby Powder. Get your 

sometimes hammer and pound away at the potential creativity in their ; foe its 
| Z.B.T. Baby Powder now—and 

children until whatever remains is too lifeless and wilted to function 

properly, send in your entry. 

For example. one young mother. Marian Mason, hopes to encourage 


creativity in her three-year-old. John. She buys him some inexpensive 


paper and a supply of wax crayons. So far. so good. She pins one 

sheet of paper up on the wall. and then presents John with the crayons. 

With great swooping motions. he and the crayon travel all over the f] ] R a 
page: a slash of red. a wiggle of blue. and finally. a wild abandoned e one Protects like Oil 
spiral of heavy black all over everything. We can understand why 

Marian is alarmed at the result. and says. “Now. darling. don't just 


scribble. Here—take a crayon and make a man.” 


Here, realism is not a goal Let 
SANI-FLUSH 


A CAMP 
ESSENTIAL eo | clean your toilet bow! 


--- twice a 


| re). 





But let us also sympathize with John. standing paralyzed before a 
| | 


fresh piece of paper. stunned by the thought that in order to please 





Mummy he must draw a man. A man! Already. at the age of three, 
his creative vision has been limited to what will probably be a circle. 


Heel | : Cashs) 
four lines. and. more likely than not. a button. How can he tell his 

















mother what he could be learning from scribbling: the joy of making WOVEN NAMES 
his « rayon move over the paper. the splash of color. the delight of filling HEAD THE LIST 
up that expanse of paper FAST. Out of this and other experiments with A ‘must’ for marking all clothing Easiest way ever to keep 
movement and color would eventually come “real” pictures — probably ee ret less oe toilet bowl i I 
i! lorful v; B H Fall th; ’ dispute. Permanent, neat, and easy your toilet bow! immaculate +: 
yg. Tree. coloriul pictures. bul no. e must draw. of all things. a man. ’ ; . 
| — to sew on, or attach with CASH'S Fragrant Sani-Flush cleans, « 
He has lost something. but he is too youne to understand what it is. NO-SO CEMENT. disinfects, deodorizes . . . removes 
If a parent insists that her child produce realistic pictures. she should ORDER EARLY—AVOID DELAY. pny = ro 
: ies rkle. Powder or liquid. = 
buy a camera for him instead of paper and crayons. From Getter Dep, Stores or direct . =" 
Similarly. the persistent mother who takes the joy out of music as CASH S, BELLEVILLE 7, ONTARIO Lor yar Disinfects Ca 
ie : : : : ‘ , ; bison tb RET OS SERN PIELER ec iy = asit sz 
she beats time against the piano bench might just as well invest in prices, 2 42% $1:80: 9 doz. $3.00; NO-SO CEMENT Good Honseksepiag cleans — 
P . . te bl . . : oo 
an old-fashioned player piano. Then her child would still be free to 6 doz. $2.40: 12 doz. $3.50: = 35ctube Let erste SE 
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for cuts 
"\ceel scratches 
KILLS GERMS 


EVERVWAHERE 


Dettol is a must in every family medicine chest. 
Safe and non-poisonous, its gentle, soothing anti- 
septic action on minor cuts, scratches and abra- 
sions promotes quick, clean healing free from in- 
fection. Never leaves a messy stain. 

You will like Dettol as your personal antiseptic, 
too. It’s the antiseptic of choice in leading 
Canadian Hospitals. 





Reckitt & Colman (Canada) Limited, Montreal 








A revolution in baby carriages! A revelation to you! 


EXCLUSIVE NEW Soe 


SteP-cliMBin® carriace 


THIS AMAZING INVENTION — is available now on 
any of the famous Lloyd 6-way carriages. Up or 
down steps, the wheels of the Lloyd ‘‘Step- 
Climber" ‘change position’ to follow the steps, 
while the carriage body rides level. The carriage 
is balanced for easy, sure control. If you wish to 
stop and rest, a light pressure on the pusher 
holds the carriage in place on the steps. SEE IT— 
TRY I1T—YOU'LL BE AMAZED! 


ee oa ataaialll 
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SEE THE NEW LLOYD “STEP-CLIMBING” CARRIAGES AT LEADING FURNITURE, 
DEPARTMENT, AND BABY CARRIAGE STORES ACROSS CANADA 
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hum along with the radio, dance to the 
record player, and make up lullabies for 
her doll. 

If we decide that we want our chil- 
dren to be creative, if we want it for 
their sakes alone and not because of the 
admiration it may kindle in our neigh- 
bors, if we are willing to take the later 
consequences of early creative training 
(perhaps of producing a completely and 
truly creative adult) then let us see how 
we can go about it. 

There are so many ways of being cre- 
ative, that every child can share in it. 
The boy who suggests a new way to im- 
prove an old game, organizes a potato- 
roast in the back yard, encourages the 
gang to build a tree house and then draws 
up a unique set of plans for it, is being 
as creative in his social contacts as an- 
other child may be on his violin. An 
adolescent who chooses unusual ways of 
dressing—the ruffled blouse with the 
patched dungarees, or the hat decorated 
with twenty-five safety pins—is being cre- 
ative, odd though the results may be. 
The sixteen-year-old who paints his 
fifth-hand jalopy all colors of the rain- 
bow is an artist of sorts. The eight- 
year-old who undertakes to choose the 
paint and materials for redecorating her 
room is being creative. 

Two areas of creativity are often 
overlooked, and often stifled: conversa- 
tion and thought. If the six-year-old is 
only to be seen and never heard, his 
conversation may be tedious and awk- 
ward by the time he is sixteen. Some- 
times children’s tales will be quite fanci- 
ful: “My father took me downtown on 
Saturday and we bought a wagon that 
cost a thousand million dollars.” Are 
we going to say, “Don't exaggerate.” or 
worse, “Don't lie?” Or are we going to 
say, “That was a good story. It’s fun to 
make things up, isn’t it?” 

Creative thought may be even harder 
to handle. Many of us as adolescents can 
remember the receptions given our 
brand-new, world-saving ideas. Ridicule 
was bad enough; it was even more frus- 
trating to hear a patient and patronizing 
voice tell us. “Now dear, calm down. 
When you are my age you'll feel and 
think things differently.” 

The more secure a child is in his re- 
lationship with his parents, the more cre- 
ative he can be. If young Donald feels 
that his father will enjoy and accept the 
pictures he draws, he will be eager to 
draw more of them. If Betty’s mother 
enjoys her conversation and discusses 
her juvenile thoughts with her with re- 


spect and dignity, she will continue 
thinking up new plans and ideas, and 
will go on enjoying the expression of 
them. Good parents are like the solid 
ground beneath the feet of their children 

sustaining and protecting, but inter- 
fering as little as possible with their in 
dividual progress. 

It is a paradox that the more we in 
sist on conformity in some areas of liv 
ing, the freer children are to be creative 
in important ways. Some people are so 
fearful of repressing their children that 
they let them be creative about every 
thing they do. Picture four-year-old 
Jimmy as he rises in the morning, faced 
with a day full of excessive and confus 
ing freedom. He may wash if and when 
he likes; he can refuse or accept his 
breakfast; he can paint a picture on his 
easel or on the wallpaper; he can go out 
to play in the sunshine or he can shut 
himself up in the cellar. 

The choices and decisions are exhaust 
ing, and he may spend so much time and 
energy deciding what he will eat and 
wear and do, that he may never experi- 
ence more positive creativeness. After 
all, we do live in a world where two and 
two equal four, where people sit down to 
eat, where sleeping is done at night. If 
the child knows what is required of him 
in these and other routine areas, order 
will prevail instead of chaos; in this 
kind of atmosphere real creativity can 
function and develop. A lot of people 
waste their energy trying to be different 

for the sake of being different—about 
things that don’t matter two hoots. 

Too, we can help children by provid- 
ing plenty of intriguing and provocative 
creative materials in our homes. News- 
print is an inexpensive and adequate 
drawing paper. Powder poster paints 
cost little and youngsters like them. Old 
pieces of colored paper, wallpaper ends, 
empty spools, milk-bottle tops, and last 
year’s Christmas cards may all find a 
use in the hands of an imaginative child 

If possible, a “creative room” should 
be set aside, where spilt paint will not 
cause a family crisis, and where proj- 
ects may cover half a floor and still not 
get in anyone’s way. Where this is not 
possible, a co-operative father can build 
a set of shelves, on which all materials 
have their place, can be found easily, 
and as easily put away. On such a shelf, 
a large sheet of oilcloth or brown paper 
can be folded, for placing on the floor 
when messes are anticipated 

If parents feel that music is one of 
the most valuable forms of creativity, 


Have YOU a story to tell? 


@ You, like most women, probably can remember a particu- 


larly dramatic. inspiring. or revealing event in your life. 
“What a story I could tell!” you sigh. 


Well. here’s your chance to tell it. 


Consider what period in your life provides the best story 


material. Perhaps it was something that changed the whole 


course of your life. Perhaps several years elapsed before the 


situation was resolved. Perhaps your story touched on some 


great public event. 


ype it out and send it to us. For satisfactory pieces we 


will pay you at our regular rates. Send your stories (with 


self-addressed envelopes if you want your story back) to: 


Personal Experience Stories, Chatelaine Vagazine, 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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they can provide instruments. There is 
no need to invest in an expensive piano, 
altheugh it is a wonderful thing to pos- 
sess. Ukeleles, mouth organs, plastic 
recorders, “sweet potatoes” — even a 
comb—can sound quite exciting when 
played together: and what is more fun 
or more conducive to a love of music 
than a family orchestra? And don’t for- 
get your voice. No matter what you 
feel about its quality, a baby or pre- 
schooler will prefer it to Marian An 
derson’s, and will afterward associate 
singing with pleasure and companion- 
ship. If you are a classical-music fa 
natic, don’t be alarmed if your offspring 
claps to western fiddle tunes and ignores 
Bach. He may like Bach better when he 
is your age, simply because he has heard 
Don Messer earlier. 


A family sketching trip 


There is no need for us to be afraid 
of touching all creative efforts of our 
children. Children differ, and some may 
really want our help earlier and more 
often than others. However, we should 
know when to offer suggestions or in 
struction. When the preschooler tires of 
the material he is working with, we can 
either introduce him to new materials, 
or show him further possibilities of the 
old. There are basic skills that can help 
a child enlarge his enjoyment of any 
medium of creativity. We can teach the 
young painter how to dip his paintbrush 
in such a way as to avoid dripping paint 
all over his picture. A five-year-old pot- 
ter will avoid disappointment and frus- 
tration if we show him how to join two 
pieces of clay so that they won't fall 
apart two minutes later. The young 
musician may enjoy tooting at random 
on his recorder for a while; he may never 
be able to “make a tune” unless we tell 
him a few things about notes. 

When a child asks for help, we should 
give it if we can. Ten-year-old Anne 
may ask, “How do I make road look 
like it’s going away from me?” Now is 
the time to teach her some simple prin- 
ciples of perspective. You can also usu- 
ally tell when a child’s enthusiasm for a 
creative skill is so intense that he would 
benefit from formal lessons. Just be 
sure that it is his enthusiasm that is in- 
tense, not yours. 

Creativity can often be a family or 
group affair. If you enjoy a_ family 
ketching trip, Jimmy will look forward 
to it as much as to the annual fishing 
excursion. On birthdays you can have 
family fun by all writing poems to the 
guest of honor; and let’s not squabble 
about meter and rhyme schemes. On 
festive occasions, the whole family can 
participate in a sort of mass creative 
effort. Dad can plan the evening's pro- 
gram. Five-year-old Sally can make 
place cards (tell her they are beautiful, 
even if they look like nothing you've 
ever seen before). Turn ten-year-old 
David loose in the front hall, and tell 
him he can decorate it. Let thirteen- 
year-old Jane concoct an original and 
special dessert. Mother can concentrate 
on the centrepiece and on cake decorat- 
ing. Then spend a wonderful evening 
entertaining your guests, and shameless- 
ly admiring the creations of all the fam- 
ily—-eager to have another such party as 
soon as possible. 

Creativity is not an isolated thing. It 
is an imaginative, enthusiastic, and posi- 
tive way of looking at the whole of life. 
It can be encouraged or discouraged in 
children, depending on the way you 
yourself live. Parents who think, act, 
and live creatively, need not worry about 
the creative opportunities available for 
their children. @ 
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beautiful hours 
You will mever forget these happy hours of play when These are the most carefully prepared of all baby foods 
your baby ventures into an ever-widening world... a ... with the most delicious flavours that ever delighted 
world into which he grows with the confidence only your baby's growing tastes. There are now more than 
your love can bring. 140 kinds of Heinz Baby Foods —the largest choice of 


all. That means your baby's tastes will grow bright 


Your love brings him strength and health to grow. In 
and trustful and alive to all the good foods of this 


spirit. And in body—for you are a modern mother 


and you bring up your baby in full awareness of the world. - 

need fora perfectly balanced diet. And like most mothers, | Choose to your heart's content. The good it does 
you have turned to Heinz Baby Foods. Your reasons your baby will remain with him long after he leaves 
are many and excellent. babyhood. 


Sood © 


MORE THAN 140 KINOS 
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Illustrations by Huntley Brown 
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e “Sometimes a writer just can’t remember how he came to write a story; 
I mean it is hard sometimes for him to recall how a set of facts or an incident 
suddenly came to be presented to him as a story. I have no trouble, though, 
remembering the genesis of The Snob. 

“One afternoon I was in the book department of one of the big Toronto 
stores. A counter full of books was bei 1 d at h and I was 
pa through them. Beside me ( i d man not 
too well dressed. A’ smart-looking [ ( had stopped 
at the other side of the « r and s they picked up 
oO ook then anotl I d n had looked 
{ i 1 ex] , 

oO hose ey I r 
the older man, goit y I 

I i deep r 
I ly lower 
U ne y I i | 
n av ¢ ) I 

in| | 1 all v h I t 

exa it bec e | I ( t 

once in the New Y« I 

[ WAS at the book « r int I And yw G t 

department store that John Harco G meet 

the student, caught a glimpse of I So g Harcourt still, h 
father. At first he could not be I I 1 down, feeling omething 
the crowd that pushed along the aisle but I ful § impe ing On I 
there was something about the color « OK l anxic y at Grac ho had turn 
the back of the elderly man’s neck, sor ed to the bargain counter. Among tho 
thing about the faded felt hat, that h people drifting ain y by with hot red 
knew very well. Harcourt was standing fac tting in each-other’s way, using 
with the girl he boved, buying a book lbows but keeping their faces de 
for her. All afternoon he had been talk hed and wooden, she looked tall and 
ing to her, eagerly, but with an anxio plendidly alone. She was so sure of het 
diffidence, as if there still remained in her relation to the people in th« 
him an innocent wonder that she should the clerks behind the counters, the 
be delighted to be with him. From ) on tl shelve and everything 
underneath her wide-brimmed straw hat ound her. Stull keeping his head down 
her face, so fair and beautifully strong i mo : close, he whispered uneasil 
with its expression of cool independence, I oC 1 have tea some 
kept turning up to him and sometimes G 
smiled at what he said. That was the way In i ‘ said 


they always talked, never daring to show 
much full, strong feeling. Harcourt had 
just bought the book, and had reached 


into his pocket for the money with a 
free, ready gesture to make it appear that 
he was accustomed to buying books for 





young ladies, when the white-haired mi 
in the faded felt hat, at the other end o 
the counter, turned half toward him, and 


Harcourt knew he was standing only a 


few feet away from his father. 
The 


away and 
than a whisper, as if he were afraid that 


words trailed 


little 


young man’s easy 


his voice became more 
everyone in the store might recognize it 
There was rising in him a dreadful un 
easiness; something very precious that he 
wanted to hold seemed close to destruc 
tion. His father, standing at the end of 
the bargain counter, was planted square 
ly on his two feet, turning a book ove! 
thoughtfully in his hands. Then he took 
out his glasses from an old, worn leather 


case and adjusted them on the end of 
his nose, looking down over them at th 
book. “His coat was thrown open, two 
buttons on his vest were undone, his grey 
hair was too long, and in his rather shab 
much like a 
Such a 


that 


by clothes he looked very 
workingman, a carpenter perhaps 
resentment rose in young Harcourt 
“Why does 


he dress as if he never owned a decent 


he wanted to cry out bitterly, 


suit in his He doesn’t care what the 


whole world thinks of him. He never did 
I've told him a hundred times he oug 
to | I rood clothes 


In just art . Pp d 
sti 
Che not t th of air in |} 

I go m 
What makes you so impatient? 
The nothing but old books on that 
nter 


There may be something here I've 
wanted all my life,” she said, smiling at 


him brightly and not 


noticing the un- 
easiness in his face 

So Harcourt had to move slowly be- 
hind her, getting closer to his father all 
the time. He could feel the space that 
separated them narrowing. Once he look- 
ed up with a vague, sidelong glance. But 
red-faced and happy, was still 
reading the book, only now there was a 


his father, 


meditative expression on his face, as if 
something in the book had stirred him 
reading 


and he intended to stay there 


or some time 


Qi Harcourt had lots of 


himself, 


time to 
amuse because he was on a 
pension after working hard all his life. 
He had sent John to the university and 
to have him 


he was eage! distinguish 


himself. Every night when John came 
home, whether it was early or late, he 








d to go into his father’s and mother’s 


edroom and turn on the light and ta 


them about the interesting things that 
id happened to hing during the day 

They | ned and shared th 
I y both sat up int night 


1 
asked all 


clothes and, while his mother 
the questions, his father listened atten- 
with his head cocked on one side 


and a smile or a frown on his face. The 





was in John now, and 


there was also a desperate longing and 





a pain v growing harder to 
{ ras he glan ed fearfully at his father, 
but he thought stubbornly, “I can’t intro- 
luce | I wr ¢ body if 














t [ me { ore sibl 
It ( te Grace 
t 1 lh, ; 
t < 
I 
| } 
r Oo “ 
| rf y Mi 
n € e 
I tely I Csrac 
peop! 
He ( pc f tl \ 
dol t om his f e 
t t too, look 
f tJ i ifted swiftly 
I Oo < ounters, sé 
g not! As | blue, calm 
‘ ! 
C ul 4 ae | ‘ 
P n tl 
riot N p 
t I { lol turned away 
d began to talk hurriedly to Grace 
k ; that his father | seen him 
He knew ly calmness in his 
fath bli John’s sham g v 
nd then | i i . 1 him as he 
v ed and did 
His father turned av going down 
e aisle, walking erectly in his shabby 
othes, h houlders very straight, neve 
ice looking | His father would walk 
owly along tl treet, he knew, with 
that meditative expre on deepen ng and 
becoming grave 
Young Harcourt stood beside Grace, 
brushing against her soft shoulder, and 
made faintly aware again of the delicate 
cent sl d. There, so close beside her, 
she was holding within her everything he 


wanted to reach out for, only now he 
felt a sharp hostility that made him sullen 
and silent. 

“You were right, John,” she was drawl 
ing in her soft voice. “It does get unbear- 
able in here on a hot day. Do let’s go 
now. Have you ever noticed that depart- 
ment stores after a time can make you 
really hate people? 
she spoke, so he might see that she really 


But she smiled when 


hated no one. 
“You don’t like p 





do you?” he 
said sharply 

“People? What people? What do you 
mean?” 


“I mean,” he 


went on irritably, “you 
don’t like the kind of people you bump 
into here, for example.” 

“Not especially. Who does? What are 


you talking about? 





“Anybody ould see you don't,” he 





aid recklessly, full of a savage eager- 
ness to hurt her. “I say you don’t like 
nple, honest peo; the kind of people 

1 meet all over the city.” He blurted 
words out as if he wanted to shake 

» | y longing to sav “Vo 

) vt | i far Why couldn't 





he knew, and that evening at dinner they 


d mee 


t 





wou His mother and sister would 





talk rapidly, but his father 


nothing to 


= 
would say 





him, or to anyone. There 


would only be Harcourt’s memory of the 





level look in the blue eyes, and the 
knowledge of his father’s pain as he 
7 ed away 
’ 
t race v 1 John loo : 
he ked gh in ? 
Kn n i I ng some p , 
> her own 1 ntment era- 
key ‘ ind sl ) 
Y e to r mo t 
noon, I pose t if I 't 
is 4 t You 
) ri \ lf. Whe to 
V 1 time in t 
or on? I I 
. on that b 
It h ot 
So | nob no in 
Certainly u're a snob Lid. 
Tt were at the door and going out to 
i t. As they walked in the sun- 
light in the crowd moving slowly down 


the street, he was groping for words to 


describe the thoughts he 


secret 


ways had about her. “I've always known 


how you'd feel about people | like who 
didn't fit into your private world,” he 
said 


“You're a very stupid person,” she 


said. Her face was flushed now, and it 


was hard for her to express her indigna- 
tion, so she stared straight ahead as sh 


walked along. 
They had 


they were both quickly e: 


never talked in tl 


and now 





to hurt each other. With a flow of 
he started to argue with him, then she 


checked herself and said calm); Listen, 


John, I imagine you're tired of com- 


pany. There's no sense in having tea 





together. I think Id better leave you 
right here.” 

“That fine,” he Good after- 
noon 

Good y.” 

“Good by.” 

She started to go, she had gone two 


paces,* but he reached out desperately 





and held her arm, and he was frighten- 
ed, and pleading, “Please don't go, 
Grace.” 


Ali the and irritation had left 


him; there was just a desperate anxiety 


angel 


in his voice as he pleaded, “Please for- 
give me. I’ve no right to talk to you like 
that. I don’t know why I'm so rude or 
matter. I'm ridiculous. [I'm 
ridiculous. Please, you 
Don't leave me.’ 


what's the 


very, very must 


forgive me 
He had never talked to her so broken- 


ly, and his sincerity, the depth of his 


‘ling, began to stir her. While she lis- 


ree 


tened, feeling all the yearning in him, 


they seemed to have been brought closer 


together, by cpposing each other, than 


ever before, and she began t 





hy. “I don’t know what's the matter. 1 
ppose we're both irritabl It must 
the weath | said. “J I'm not 

I Jol 

He nodded his head H 
1 to 1 I that | 

yuld } been irming fut 

























































Pipes skirled as the men 


swung past. Father stepped 


in line, head low against the wind. 






































AN ORANGE FROM PORTUGAL 


By HUGH MacLENNAN 





—but it is a story. 





@ “This story pleases me because it came off as an accident. It began as an 
essay and it ended as a story: as such it seems to me legitimate fiction. Thus, 
our house did blow up in 1916 and my parents and I did have to live in the 
hotel room I described. There was also a boy in the hotel vaguely similar to 
Chester. But the human mind is an oyster; it encysts a grain of sand and turns 
it into something different. I don't claim this story is a pearl —I wish it were 
I feel now that if it did not happen, it should have.” 








of Christmas, recall Charles Dickens 

and our own childhood. So, today, 
from an apartment in Montreal, looking 
across the street to a new neon sign, I 
think back to Dickens and Halifax and 
the world suddenly becomes smaller, 
shabbier and more comfortable, and one 
more proof is registered that comfort is 
a state of mind, having little to do with 
the number of springs hidden inside your 
mattress or the upholstery in your car. 

Charles Dickens should have lived in 
Halifax. If he had, that brown old town 
would have acquired a better reputation 
in Canada than it now enjoys, for all 
over the world people would have known 
what it was like. Halifax, especially a 
generation or two ago, was a town Dick- 
ens could have used. 

There were dingy basement kitchens 
all over the town where rats were caught 
every day. The streets were full of team- 
sters, hard-looking men with lean jaws, 
most of them, and at the entrance to 
the old North Street station cab drivers 
in long coats would mass behind a heavy 
anchor chain and terrify travelers with 
bloodcurdling howls as they bid for fares. 
Whenever there was a southeast wind, 
harbor bells moaned behind the wall of 
fog that cut the town off from the rest 


i SUPPOSE all of us, when we think 


54 


of the world. Queer faces peered at you 
suddenly from doorways set flush with 
the streets. When a regiment held a 
smoker in the old Masonic Hall you 
could see a line beginning to form in the 
early morning, waiting for the big mo- 
ment at midnight when the doors would 
be thrown open to the town and any 
man could get a free drink who could 
reach the hogsheads. 

For all these things Dickens would 
have loved Halifax, even for the pom- 
pous importers who stalked to church on 
Sunday mornings, swinging their canes 
and complaining that they never had a 
chance to hear a decent sermon. He 
would have loved it for the waifs and 
strays and beachcombers and discharged 
soldiers and sailors whom the resp¢ctable 
never seemed to notice, for all the nu- 
merous aspects of the town that made 
Halifax deplorable and marvelous. 

If Dickens had been given a choice of 
a Canadian town im which to spend 
Christmas, that’s where I think he would 
have gone, for his most obvious attitude 
toward Christmas was that it was neces- 
sary. Dickens was no scientist or organ- 
izer. Instead of liking The People, he 
simply liked people. And so, inevitably, 
he liked places where accidents were apt 
to happen. In Halifax accidents were 


happening all the time. Think of the way 
he writes about Christmas—a_ perfect 
Christmas for him was always a chapter 
of preposterous accidents. Now, I don’t 
think he would have chosen to spend his 
Christmas in Westmount or Toronto, for 
he'd be fairly sure that neither of those 
places needed it. 

Today we know too much. Having be- 
come democratic by ideology, we are 
divided into groups which eye each other 
like dull strangers at a dull party, polite 
in public and nasty when each other’s 
backs are turned. Today we are inform- 
ed by those who know that if we tell 
children about Santa Claus we will prob- 
ably turn them into neurotics. Today we 
believe in universal justice and in uni- 
versal war to effect it, and because Santa 
Claus gives the rich more than he gives 
the poor, lots of us think it better that 
there should be no Santa Claus at all. 


Today we are technicians, and the more « 


progressive among us see no reason why 
love and hope should not be organized 
in a department of the government, plan- 
ned by a politician and administered by 
trained specialists. Today we have a 
supercolossal Santa Claus for The Cus- 
tomer: he sits in the window of depart- 
ment stores in a cheap red suit, stringy 
whiskers and a mask which is a carica- 
ture of a face, and for a month before 
every Christmas he laughs continually 
with a vulgar roar. The sounds of his 
laughter come from a record played over 
and ‘over, and the machine in his belly 
that produces the bodily contortions has 
a number in the patent office in Washing- 
ton. 

In the old days in Halifax we never 
thought about the meaning of the word 


democracy; we were all mixed up to- 





gether in a general deplorability. So the 
only service any picture of those days 
can render is to help prove how far we 
have advanced since then. The first story 
Il have to tell has no importance and 
not even much of a point. It is simply 
the record of how one boy felt during a 
Christmas that now seems remote enough 
to belong to the era of Tom Cratchit. The 
second story is about the same. The war 
Christmases I remember in Halifax were 
not jolly ones. In a way they were half- 
tragic, but there may be some significance 
in the fact that they are literally the only 
ones I can still remember. Indirectly, the 
war was part of them both. It was a war 
nobody down there understood. We were 
simply a part of it, swept into it from the 
mid-Victorian Age in which we were all 
living until 1914. 


O: Christmas Eve in 1915 a cold 
northeaster was blowing through the 
town with the smell of coming snow on 
the wind. All day our house was hushed 
for a reason I didn’t understand, and I 
remember being sent out to play with 
some other boys in the middle of the 
afternoon. Supper was a silent meal. And 
then, immediately after we had finished, 
my father put on the greatcoat of his 
new uniform and went to the door and 
I saw the long tails of the coat blowing 
out behind him in the flicker of a faulty 
arc light as he half-ran up to the corner. 

We heard bagpipes, and almost imme- 
diately a company of soldiers appeared 
swinging down Spring Garden Road from 
old Dalhousie. It was very cold as we 
struggled up to the corner after my 
father, and he affected not to notice us: 
Then the pipes went by playing The Blue 
Bonnets, the lines of khaki men went 
past in the darkness and my father fell 
in behind the last rank. and faded off 
down the half-lit street, holding his head 
low against the wind to keep his flat mili- 
tary tap from blowing off, and my moth- 
er tried to hide her feelings by saying 
what a shame the cap didn’t fit him prop- 
erly. She told my sister and me how nice 
it was of the pipers to have turned out 
on such a cold day to see the men off, 
for pipe music was the only kind my 
father liked. It was all very informal. The 
men of that unit 
one 


almost entirely a local 
simply left their homes the way my 
father had done and joined the column 
and the column marched down Spring 
Garden Road to the ship along the fami- 


liar route most of them had taken to 
church all their lives. 

An hour later we heard tugboat 
whistles and then the foghorn of the 


transport and we knew he was on his 
way. As my sister and I hung up our 
stockings on the mantelpiece I wondered 
whether the vessel was no farther out 
than Thrum Cap or whether it had al- 
ready reached Sambro. 

It was a bleak night for children to 
hang up their stockings and wait for 
Santa Claus, but next morning we found 
gifts in them as usual, including a gold- 
en orange in each toe. It was strange to 
think that the very night my father had 
left the house, a strange old man, re- 
membering my sister and me, had come 
into it. We thought it was a sign of good 
luck. 

That was 1915, and sometime during 
the following year a boy at school told 
me there was no Santa Claus and put his 
case so convincingly that I believed him. 

Strictly speaking, this should have been 
the moment of my first step toward be- 
coming a neurotic. Maybe it was, but 
there were so many other circumstances 
to compete with it, I don’t know whether 
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Santa Claus was responsible for what I'm 
like now or not. For about a week after 
discovering the great deception I wonder- 
ed how I could develop a line of conduct 
that would prevent my mother from 
finding out that I knew who filled our 
stockings on Christmas Eve. I hated to 
disappoint what I knew was a 
great pleasure. After a while 1 forgot all 
about it. Then, shortly before Christmas 
a cable arrived saying that my father was 
on his way home. He hadn't been killed 
like the fathers of other boys at school; 


her in 


he was being invalided home as a result 


of excessive work as a surgeon in the 
hospital 

We had. been living with my grand- 
mother in Cape Breton, so my mother 
rented a house in Halifax sight unseen; 
we got down there in time to meet hi 
ship when it came in, and then we all 
went to the new house. This is the part 
of my story that reminds me of Charles 
after we 


This was 


Dickens again. Five minutes 
entered the house it blew up. 
not the famous Halifax explosion; we had 
to wait another year for that. This was 
our own private explosion. It smashed 
half the windows in the other houses 
along the block; it shook the ground like 
an earthquake and it was heard for a 
mile, 

I have seen many queer 
Halifax, but none that gave the reporters 
more than ours did. For a 
house to blow up suddenly in our dis- 
trict was unusual, so the press felt some 
explanation was due the public. Besides, 
it was nearly Christmas and local news 
was hard to find. The moment the first 
telephone reached the newspaper 
offices to report the accident, they knew 
the cause. Gas had been leaking in our 
district for years and a few people had 
even complained about it. In our house, 
gas had apparently backed in from the 
city mains, filling partitions between the 
walls and lying stagnant in the basement. 
But this was the first time anyone could 
prove that gas had been leaking. The 
afternoon paper gave the story: DOCTOR 
HUNTS GAS LEAK WITH BURNING 
MATCH FINDS IT! 

When 
which he 
because the skin had been burned off his 
hands and face, he denied the story about 
the match. According to modern theory 
this denial should have precipitated my 
second plunge toward neurosis, for | 
had distinctly him the match 
in his hand, going down to the basement 
to look for the complaining 
about how careless people were. 
ever, those were ignorant times and I 
didn’t realize 1 might get a neurosis. In 
stead of brooding and deciding to close 


accidents in 


satisfaction 


call 


talk, 


couldn't do for several days 


my father was able to 


seen with 


gas and 
How- 


my mind to reality from then on to pre- 
serve my belief in the veracity and fault- 
lessness of my father, I wished to God he 
had been able to tell his story 
and stick to it. After all, he was a first- 
class doctor, but what would prospective 
patients think if every time they heard 
his name they saw a picture of an absent- 
minded veteran looking for a gas leak in 
a dark basement with a lighted match? 


sooner 


It took two whole days for the news- 
paper account of our accident to settle. 
In the meantime the house was tempora- 
rily ruined, school children had denuded 
the chandelier in the living room of its 
prisms, and it was almost Christmas. My 
sister was still away at school, so my 
mother, my father and I found ourselves 
in a single room in an old residential 
hotel on Barrington Street. I slept on a 
cot and they nursed their burns. in a 
huge bed which opened out of the wall 
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The bed had a mirror on the bottom of 
it, and it was equipped with such a strong 
spring that it crashed into place in the 
wall whenever they got out of it. I still 
remember my father sitting up in it with 
one arm in a sling from the war, and his 
face and head in white bandages. He was 
philosophical about the situation, includ- 
ing the vagaries of the bed, for it was his 
Calvinistic way to permit himself to be 
comfortable only when things were going 
badly. 

The hotel was crowded and our meals 
were brought to us by a boy called Ches- 
who lived in the basement near the 


That was all I knew about Ches- 


ter, 
kitchen, 
ter at first; he brought our meals, he went 
and his 
But as 


lasts, that Christmas 


occasionally, 


the basement. 


to school only 
mother was ill in 
long as my memory 


of 1916 will be Chester's Christmas. 


H. was a waif of a boy. I never 
knew his last name, and wherever he is 
now, I'm certain he doesn’t remember 
me. But for a time I can say without 
being sentimental that I loved him. 

He was white-faced and thin, with 
lank hair on top of a head that broke 
back at right angles from a high narrow 
forehead. There were always holes in his 


**Lool, 


uM e I *? 
what tt says on the orange. 


Chester grinned. 


black stockings, his handed-down pants 
were so badly cut that one leg was sev- 
eral inches longer than the other and 
there was a patch on the right seat of 
the of the 


But he was proud of his clothes; 


a different color from rest 
cloth 
prouder than anyone I've ever seen over 
a pair of pants. He explained that they 
were his father’s and his father had worn 


them at sea. 


For Chester, nobody was worth con- 
sidering seriously unless he was a sea- 


man. Instead of feeling envious of the 
people who lived upstairs in the hotel, he 
for 
they never went to sea: He would look 
at the old ladies with the kind of eyes 
that Dickens discovered in children’s 
faces in London: huge eyes as trusting 
as a bird-dog’s, but old, as though they 
had forgotten how to cry long ago. 

I wondered a lot about Chester—what 
kind of a room they had in the base- 
ment, where they ate, what his mother 
was like. But I was never allowed in the 
basement. Once I walked behind the 
hotel to see if I could look through the 
windows, but they were only six or eight 
inches above the ground and they were 
covered with snow. I gathered that Ches- 
ter liked it down there because 
warm, and once he was down nobody 
ever bothered him. 

The days went past, heavy and grey 


seemed to feel sorry them because 


it was 


and cold. Soon it was the day before 
Christmas again, and I was still supposed 
to believe in Santa Claus. I found my- 


self confronted by a double crisis. 

I would have to hang up my stocking 
as usual, but how could my parents, who 
were still in bed, manage to fill it? And 


how would they feel when the next morn- 


ing came and my stocking was still 
empty? This worry was overshadowed 


only by my concern for Chester. 
On the afternoon of Christmas Eve he 
informed me that for the first 


his life, 


remember 





this ye 
Santa Cla 
him. “I 


time in us was really 
never ett a 
neether 


oranges in 


going to 
real orange and you never did 


only get real 


because you 
Portugal. My old man says so. But Santy 


Claus is going to bring me one this year. 


That means the old man’s still alive.” 


“Honest, Chester? How do you know?” 
the hotel that 


father, who was a quartermaster, was on 


Everyone in knew his 
a slow convoy to England. 

“Mrs. Urquhart says so.” 

Everyone in the hotel also knew Mrs. 
Urquhart. She was a tiny old lady with 
a harsh voice who lived in the room op- 
posite ours on the ground floor with her 
unmarried sister. Mrs. Urquhart wore a 
white lace cap and carried a cane. Both 
old ladies wore mourning — Mrs. Urqu- 
hart for two dead husbands, her sister 
for Queen Victoria. They were a trial to 
Chester because he had to carry hot 
tea upstairs for them every morning at 
seven. 

“Mrs. Urquhart says if Santy Claus 
brings me real oranges it means he was 
talkin’ to the old man and the old man 
told him I wanted one. And if Santy 
Claus talkin’ to the old man, it 
means the old man’s alive, don't it?” 

Much of this beyond me until 
Chester explained further. 

“Last the old 
seed es in a 
but he wouldn't get 
he buys stuff in stores he can’t go on 
being a seaman. To be a seaman you got 
to wash out your insides with rum every 


was 
was 
man was home I 


time 


some oranges store window, 


me one because if 


day and rum costs lots of money. Any- 
how, store oranges ain't real.” 

“How do you know they aren't?” 

“My old man says so. He's been in 
Portugal and he picks real ones off trees. 
That's where they come from. Not from 
stores. Only my old man and the people 
who live in Portugal has ever ett real 
oranges.” 

Someone called and Chester disappear- 
ed into the basement. An hour or so later, 
after we had eaten the supper he brought 
to us on a tray, father told. me to 
bring the wallet from the pocket of his 
uniform, which was hanging in the cup- 
board. He 
and sent me to buy grapes for my mother 
at a corner fruit store. When I came back 
with the grapes I met Chester in the outer 
hall. His face was beaming and he was 
wrapped in brown 


my 


gave me some small change 


carrying a _ parcel 
paper. 

“Your old man give 
bill,” he “I got 
Christmas present.” 

I asked him if it was medicine. 

“She don't like he said. 
“When she’s feelin’ bad she wants rum.” 

When I got back to our room I didn't 
tell my father what Chester had done 
with his two dollars. I hung up my stock- 
ing on the old-fashioned mantelpiece, the 
lights were put out and I was told to go 


me a two-dollar 


said. my old lady a 


medicine,” 


to sleep. 

An old flickering arc light hung in 
the street almost directly in front of the 
hotel, and as I lay in the dark pretending 


to be asleep the ceiling seemed to be 


quivering, for the shutters fitted badly 
and the room could never be completely 
darkened. After a time I move- 
ment in the room, then saw a shadowy 
figure near the mantelpiece. I closed my 
eyes tightly, heard the swish of tissue 
paper, then the sounds of someone get- 
ting back into bed. A fog bell, blowing 
in the harbor and heralding bad w 
audible. 


heard 


eather, 
was 

After what seemed to me a long time 
I heard heavy breathing from the bed. 
I got up, crossed the room carefully and 
felt the stocking in the dark. My fingers 
closed on a round object in its toe. Well, 


I thought, one orange would be better 
than none 

In those days hardly any children 
wore pyjamas, at least not in Nova 
Scotia. And so a minute later, when I 


was sneaking down the dimly lit hall of 
the hotel in a white nightgown, heading 
the the orange 
in my hand, I was a fairly conspicuous 


for basement stairs with 
object. Just as I was putting my hand to 
the knob of the basement door I heard a 
tapping and ducked 
main Stairs that led to the second floor of 
the hotel. The tapping came near, stop- 
ped, and I knew somebody was standing 
still, listening, only a few feet away. 

A crisp voice said, “You naughty boy, 


sound under the 


come out of there.” 

I waited a moment and then 
into the hall. Mrs. Urquhart was standing 
before me in her black skirt and white 
cap, one hand on the handle of her cane. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, at this hour of the night. Go back 
to your room at once!” 

As I went back up the hall I was afraid 
the noise had wakened my father. The 
big door creaked as I opened it and 
looked up at the quivering 
shadows on the ceiling. Somebody on the 
bed was snoring and it seemed to be all 
I slipped into my cot and waited 


moved 


maze of 


right. 
for several minutes, then got up again 
and replaced the orange in the toe of the 
stocking and carefully put the other gifts 
on top of it. As soon as I reached my 
cot again I fell asleep with the sudden 
fatigue of children. 


ry. 

I he room was full of light when I 
woke up; not sunlight but the grey lumi- 
nosity of filtered light reflected off snow. 
My parents were sitting up in bed and 
Chester standing inside the door 
with our breakfast. My father was trying 
to smile under his bandages and Chester 
had a grin so big it showed the gap in his 
The had been 
worrying about was finally here 

The first thing I must do was display 
I went 


was 


front teeth. moment | 


enthusiasm for my parents’ sake 
to my stocking and emptied it on my cot 
while Chester the 


orange 


watched me out of 
corner of his eye. Last of all the 
rolled out. 

“I bet it ain't real,” Chester said 

My parents said nothing as he reach- 
ed over and held it up to the light 

“No,” he said. “It aint real,” and 
dropped it on the cot again. Then he put 
his hand nto his pocket and with an 
effort managed to extract a medium-sized 


orange. “Look at mine,” he said. “Look 
what it says right here.” 
On the skin of the orange, printed 


daintily with someone's pen, were the 
words, PRODUCE OF PORTUGAL. 
“So my old man’s been talkin’ to Santy 
Claus, just like Mrs. Urquhart said.” 
There was never any further discussioa 
in our family about whether Santa Claus 
was or was not real. Perhaps Mrs. Urqu- 
hart was the actual cause of my neurosis. 
I'm not a scientist, 30 1 don't know - 
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A 'TRIP 
FOR MRS. 
TAYLOR 


GARNER 





having to resort to make-believe.” 





@ “This story has been my most successful in several respects. It has earned 
me more money than any other short story J have written; but more than that, 
it has been the most loved of any of my stories. It was first published in Chate- 
laine in October 1951. Shortly after it was republished by an English maga- 
zine. In. 1952 it was included in my 
Yellow Sweater And Other Stories. In late 1956 I adapted it as a half-hour 
play—-and it was broadcast over the CBC TV network in June 1957, over the 
BBC in July and over the Australian Broadcasting Corporation's network last 
October. This spring it was published by Macmillan Company of Canada in 
an anthology for high-school use, titled Introduction To Short Stories. 

“The story was written in seven hours, between eight o'clock one evening 
and three o’clock the following morning. It was one of those things that write 
themselves, and I made no revisions in it before sending it to Chatelaine the 
following day. It was purchased the day after. 

“It is a story of a woman's victory over adversity. Mrs. Taylor, I suspect, 
is a symbol to all those women who have to compromise with their environ- 
ment and economic status, and yet in the end gain a great satisfaction from 


own collection of short stories, The 





RS. TAYLOR got out of bed at 

five o'clock that morning; an 

hour ahead of her usual time 
for getting up.. She moved around her 
attic room with the stealth of a burglar, 
making herself her morning cup of tea 
on the hotplate, and dressing quietly so 
as not to disturb her landlady, Mrs. 
Connell, on the floor below. 

She dressed her tiny self carefully, 
donning a clean white camisole and her 
black Sunday frock. After she had drunk 
her tea and eaten a slice of thinly mar- 
garined toast she washed her cup and 
saucer in some water she had drawn 
from the bathroom the evening before, 
and put them away on her “kitchen” 
shelf in the clothes closet. Then she 
tiptoed down the steep stairs to the bath- 
room and washed her face and hands; 
“a lick and a spit” as she called it. 

When she returned to her room her 
seventy-six-year-old face shone with 
wrinkled cleanliness and the excitement 
of the day. She combed her thinning grey 
hair and did it up with pins into an un- 
severe bun at the back of her head, then, 
half-guiltily, she powdered her face and 
touched her cheeks with a rouge-tipped 
finger. Going over to her old trunk in 
the corner she extracted from its depths 
two pieces of jewelry wrapped in tissue 
paper. One of the pieces was a gold lock- 
et holding a faded photograph of her 
dead husband, Bert, while the other was 
an old-fashioned gold-chain bangle with 
a small lock shaped like a heart. She had 
lost the key to the bangle long ago, but 
it did not matter; her hands were now so 
thin that it slipped easily over her wrist. 

When she had adjusted the jewelry she 








took her old black straw hat from its 
paper bag and put it on, primping a bit 
before the dime-store mirror on the wall, 
smiling at herself and wishing that her 
false teeth were a little whiter. 

All through her preparations she had 
been taking hurried glances at the alarm 
clock on the dresser, but now, when she 
was ready to go, she saw that she still had 
nearly two hours before train time. The 
trian left at seven o'clock Standard Time, 
which was eight o’clock Daylight Saving, 
and here is was only a quarter to six. 
Still, it would take a half hour to get 
downtown to the station, and she certain- 
ly couldn’t afford to be late on this day 
of days. 

She unclasped her small cardboard 
suitcase and carefully checked its con- 
tents once again. There was a clean 
change of underwear, a towel and soap, 
some handkerchiefs, two pairs of black 
lisle stockings, Bert’s picture in its frame, 
and one of the two boys in uniform, her 
blouse and blue-serge skirt, and the red 
velvet dress that Mrs. Eisen had given 
her the year before. The dress didn't fit 
her, but she liked its rich color and the 
feeling of opulence it gave just to possess 
it. 

Picking up her heavy Bible from the 
top of the dresser, she said to herself, 
“I really should take it along, I guess. 
It'll weigh me down, but I couldn't go 
anywhere without it.” Quickly making up 
hér mind she placed the Bible in the suit 
case and fastened the lid. Then she sat 
down on the edge of the bed and let the 
wonderful coming events of the day take 
over her thoughts. 

Ihe idea for the trip had come to 


her about a week before, on the day she 
had received her July old-age pension 
cheque. She had been downtown to the 
main post office, mailing a set of hand- 
crocheted runners to her daughter-in- 
law Ruth in Montreal when the idea 
struck her. Seeing all the holiday crowds 
hurrying into the maw of the station had 
prompted her to go in and enquire about 
train times. 

The hurry and excitement of the place 
had brought back the nostalgic memories 
of those happier times when she and Bert 
and young Johnnie—yes, and young 
Bert, too, who was killed in Italy—had 
gone away sometimes in the summer. 
Their trips hadn't been long ones, and 
their destination was usually the home of 
her dead cousin Flora in Jamesville, but 
they had been filled with all the hustle 
and bustle of getting ready, packing 
salmon and peanut-butter sandwiches 
for their lunches, and making sure Bert 
had the tickets. There had been the warm 
picnicky feeling going to the station on 
the streetcar, trying to keep young Bert 
from kneeling on the seat and brushing 
his feet on the man beside him (she wiped 
away a vagrant tear at the memory) 
and the awareness that she belonged to 
the crowds around her. 

That was the thing she had missed 
most during the past few years, the feel- 
ing of being one with those about her. 
The knowledge that she was old and 
ignored. by younger people sometimes 
caused her to wish she were dead, but 
then appalled by the irreverence of such 
thoughts she would take refuge in her 
Bible, which was now her only solace. 

Her loneliness, and the striving to live 
on her old-age pension, made mere ex- 
istence a hardship. Mrs. Connell, het 
landlady, was a kindly soul, not much 
younger than herself, but she had no 
conception of what it was like to be 
cooped up month after month in a dreary 
little room, without even a radio to keep 
you company, without even a cat or a 
dog or a canary—nothing but the four 
walls, an electric plate,-a bed and a 
dresser. 

Of course, she told herself, she could 
have gone to live with Johnnie and Ruth 
in Montreal, but she’d seen too much of 
that sort of thing in the past. When 
Johnnie got married down there after the 
war she had felt a sinking in the stom- 
ach at the thought that he, too, was leay- 
ing her. “Come on down there with me, 
Ma,” he had said, but she had sensed 
the reluctance behind his words. “I’m 
not going to be a built-in baby sitter for 
my grandchildren,” she had answered, 
trying to cover her sense of loss and 
disappointment under her antering 
words. She was independent, a woman 
who had run her own home for years, 
and brought up her two boys on the 
skimpy and unreliable wages of a laborer 
husband. But sometimes her indepen- 
dence melted under her silent tears, and 
she wished that once; just once, some- 
body would need her again. 


Bu today was not the time for such 
gloomy thoughts. She glanced at the 
clock and saw that it was after seven. 
She stood up, straightened her hat once 
more, and picking up the heavy suitcase, 
made her way from the room, closing the 
door silently behind her. She had no wish 
to waken Mrs. Connell and have to an- 
swer the surprised questions of that lady; 
this trip was gojng to be a secret one, 
known only to herself. 

She hurried down the street through 
the clovying warmth of the summer morn 


ing as fast as the heavy bag would allow 


her. When she reached the streetcar stop 
she put the suitcase down on the side- 
walk and searched in her purse for a 
car ticket. There was very little money 
left from her pension cheque, but by 
doing without a few things to eat over 
the past week she had managed te save 
the expenses for the trip. 

When the streetcar came along she 
climbed aboard and sat down near the 
front of the car. She was aware of the 
stares from the men and girls who were 
going to work, and she felt important for 
the first time in months. There was some- 
thing friendly in the glances they gave 
her, and perhaps even a slight envy that 
she should be going away while they 
could only look forward to another 
stifling day in their offices and factories. 

The downtown streets at this hour of 
the day were strange to her," but there 
was a tired camaraderie among the 
people getting on and off the car which 
brought back memories she had almost 
forgotten; once again she saw herself as 
a young woman going to work as they 
were, stepping down from the open-sided 
cars they had in those days, proud of 
her narrow waist and new high-buttoned 
boots. She felt almost young again and 
smiled apologetically as a thin girl in 
slacks nearly tripped over her suitcase. 

As they neared the station several 
people carrying pieces of luggage board- 
ed the car, and Mrs. Taylor smiled at 
them as if they were partners in a con- 
spiracy. Most of them smiled back at 
her, and she felt that the anticipation and 
preparation for a journey was only ex- 
ceeded by its actual beginning. 

When she alighted from the streetcar 
a young man in army uniform took her 
suitcase from her, and holding her by 
the atm, led her across the street. 

“This is a heavy bag for you to be 
carrying,” he said in a conversational 
tone. 

“It is a little heavy,” she answered, 
“but I haven't far to go.” 

“Everybody seems to be going away 
today,” he said. “I guess I won't get a 
seat on the northbound train.” 

“That's a shame,” Mrs. Taylor answer- 
ed, trying to keep up with the soldier’s 
long strides. “Are you on leave?” 

“Sort of. I was down here on a forty- 
eight-hour pass from camp. I should-have 
been back last night.” 

“I hope you don't get into trouble,” 
she said. She felt suddenly sorry for the 
young man—only a boy really. She want- 
ed to tell him that both her sons had 
been overseas during the war, and that 
young Bert had been killed. But then she 
thought he might think she was brag- 
ging or trying to make him feel bad be- 
cause he'd been too young to go. 

As they entered the cathedral-like sta- 
tion concourse she said to the young 
soldier, “I can manage now, thank-you,” 
and he stopped and placed the bag on 
the floor. 

“If you're taking the northbound train 
I'll carry the suitcase to the gates for 
you,” he offered. 

“No. No, thank-you. I'm taking the 
Montreal train,” she answered. 

“Well then, I'll have to leave you. 
Good-by. Have a nice holiday,” he said. 

“Yes,” she whispered, her voice crack- 
ing with emotion. As he walked away she 
shouted after him, “Good luck, son!” She 
watched him disappear into the crowd 
and felt a nameless dread for what might 
be before him. He was such a nice polite 
young boy, but what was more he was 
the first person outside Mrs. Connell 
and the man at the grocery store whom 
she had spoken to all week. 
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The man at the ticket window seemed 
she bought her ticket, but 
he stamped it on the back and handed 
it to her without a word. When she asked 
him where to get the Montreal train he 
the station to a long queue 


surprised as 


=: 


pointed across tn 
of people lined up before a pair of gates, 


x 
and she picked up hes 





Suitcase and made 


r ‘ 

i he crowd was a good-natured one 
as she had known it would be, and sh 
spent several minutes taking stock of tl 
elers. It was unbelievable that 


had 


had done with the idea 


other 


so many people wakened up 


morning as she 


of catching the same train. All night as 
she had tossed and turned in anticipation 


of the morning these other people had 
probably been doing the same thing, un 





known to her. The knowledge 


immediacy 


all shared the same sense of 
seemed to bring them closer together, 
and they were united in their impatience 
to be going. 

But Mrs. 
She Knew the 
had so little of it left—and this wa 


station 


Taylor was not impatient. 


value of time—-she who 
iting 
crowded 


with the others in the 


was as exciting to her as reaching the 

more so, in fact. 
about her at the 
their overnight bags and 
rackets; at the 
fishing 


end of her trip 
She looked 
with 


young 
people 
older men 


their tennis 


carrying haversacks and rods, 
each looking a little sheepish, like boys 
caught playing hooky; the three gir 

in the brand-new clothes whispering to 
gether ahead of her in the line; the young 
couple with the baby in the go-cart stand 
ing outside the smiling at one 
another and talking together in 


in white 


queue, 
French 
the two Panama. hats 


who nodded solemnly and looked hot 


priests 
and cool at the same time in their | 
alpaca jackets. 

This was what she had looked forward 
to all week! It was just as she had ex- 
and she 


opened; the best part of 


pected it to be, didn't care if 


the gates never 


any journey was the waiting for the 
train. 
There was the sound of a | scuffl 








behind her, and a young 
voice said, “Garry, stop that right now!” 

Mrs. Taylor 
dark girl wearing a 


turned and saw a slight 


shabby suit, trying 


vainly to hold a young baby in her arms 
while she tugged at a little boy ho 
was swinging on the end of a harness. 
The boy was trying desperately to break 
away. 

“Here, young man, where do you think 


you're going?” Mrs. Taylor said sternly, 
bending down and catching him around 
the waist. The child stopped struggling 
and looked at her in surprise. 

“He’s been a little devil all morning,” 
his mother said. “He knows I can’t do 
much with him while I've got the baby 
in my arms.” 

“Now you just stand still,” Mrs. Tay- 
lor warned, letting him go and smiling 
at the young woman to show that she did 
not mean to override her authority. 

“He'll the girl 


said. 


you,” 


stop for 






































‘At home he'll do anyt!l for his grand 
but \ I knov I've got t } 
OOF l¢ I takes 1 
M I or nodded ih I | 
two b« C sh L1G L Lc DADDY 
a be too? 
‘Yes. For mor “ 
M Ta reacned ove p ed 
ht | t f I I C 
H a 4 A i 
ked 
SI ed hat 
7 R nso t S 
i I \ to New B k to join 
I i d who is ir orce 
] ! n ot ie! ha ed to uA ? 
1 to the station with her, but he 
hritis had kept her at home. She also 
it the bab name was lan, 
d t 10th \ nt VO ye S 
e) | . 
She in turn told the girl that she had 
ed nce older boy’s mar- 
Age hat Johnnie now lived with 





in Mont- 


to the other’s questions 


his wife and a young daughter 
al. In answet 
also told the young woman that her 
husband and youngest son were dead, 


and that she received the old-age pen- 
sion, and that it 
days of high prices. 

M1 


her mother’s went to the same church as 


wasnt enough in these 


Rawlinson said that a friend of 








Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. Taylor didn’t recog 
nize the woman’s name, although she 
thou she knew whom the girl meant: 
tout woman with short, bobbed bluish 
I who wo! i Persian lamb coat in 
winter 
She realized now that she had been 
1 for conversation, and she was so 
| for having met the young woman 
hildren 
I} sho ng th oat 
oO 2g looking at her 
t watch. “The train due to | e in 
¥ 
F rom loudspeaker came the voice 
of the station-master, announcing that 
northbound train was due to leave. 





ylor thought about the nice young 
who had overstayed his pass. 

The little boy, Garry; indicated that he 
wanted to go to the toilet. 


“Wait ti 


his mother 


ll we get on the train, dear,” 


pleaded desperately. 
“Til hold the 


” 


Mrs. Taylor said eagerly, 
baby while you take him, if you like. 

“Will you? Gee, that’s swell!” the young 
woman exclaimed. She handed .he baby 
over, and Mrs. Taylor cradled him in her 
irm, while the young mother and the 
little boy hurried away. 

She pulled back the blanket once again 
from the baby’s face and saw that he 
was awake. She placed her finger on his 
chin and smiled at him, and he smiled 
back at her. The moment took her back 
more years than she cared to remember, 
back to a time when young Bert was the 
same age. She was filled with the remem- 
bered happiness of those days, and she 
thought, “I'd give up every minute more 
I have to live just to be young again 
and have my boys as babies for one 
more day.” Then to hide the quick tears 
she began talking to the baby in her 
arms, tocking back and forth on her heels 
on the station floor in a gesture not 
practiced for years. 

When the 


returned she gave the baby up reluctant 
, 


woman and the little boy 
ly. She and the young woman stood talk 
ng together like old friends, or like a 


mother and daughter-in-law. They dis 
troubles, the 
hard it 


days. They were so er- 


cussed teething housing 
shortage, and 


how was fo raise 


a family these 









‘ n ft t fé 1 friendship 
notic n 
an pushing them [rom 
M Taylo 1 up her 
1 one hand and grasped Garry's 
1 the othe Then, followed 
Mrs. Rav on and the baby, they 
( 1 sta o the plat 
\ I f Ea g aft 
‘ es , f 
happir ered the 
the side of the train 
| I I drew alongside of h 


ich step he a tra 1 waited to 
+} be d 
You got your hands full ther 
Grann he 1, picking the little boy 
and depositing him in the vestibule 
of the cz 


She was pleased that he mistook het 
for the children’s grandmother, and she 
beamed at him, not attempting to correct 


1 . 1 
nis mistake. 





Inside the she led the way to a 
pair of seats faced each other at 
the end of and dropped into 





th. Then she held the 


the harness 





Mrs 


yard!” 


“Am I ever glad to get ab 





Rawlinson exclaimed. “I'd been dreading 

the station. Now I’ve only got 

> cl 1 Mont l 1d Fil be 
1 

I quit < ( t I with chil 

1,” M Ti I ipathized. “Don't 

0 I kn | lo oO h of it in 
! 

Mrs. Rawlinson laid the baby on the 

beside her before ting back and 

{ the c ions. The coach 

nd several people eyed 

t t € ously. Mrs. Taylo 

\ had been able to get well 

p in the queue at the gates 
When the train started she moved overt 
close to the window and pointed out to 


the little boy the buildings and streets 


they passed, and the tiny inconsequential 
behind 


ted excitedly, “Choo- 


leaving them. 


people they were 
Young Garry shou 
choo!” at every engine they passed in 
the yards. 

and uncomfortable 
Mrs 


was surprised that all the little antlike 


The city looked hot 


in the morning sun, and [Taylor 
people didn’t simply jump on a train and 
get away from it. It was remarkable that 
the ones she could see walking the streets 
if there 
were ho connection between them and the 


were strangers to her now, as 
They were a race 
race separated 
t and time, and 
and her 


people on the train. 
apart; an earth-bound 
from herself by moveme 
the scene of adventure of her 
fellows. 

She picked out landmarks as the train 
gained speed; the streets she had lived 
on as a girl, now turned into industrial 
sites; the spinning mill where she had 
once worked; the soot-blackened park 
where she and Bert had walked so many 


years agO . .« « 


“We won't be getting into Montreal 
until suppertime,” Mrs. Rawlinson said 
from the opposite seat, intruding upon 


her memories. 
“No.” 
I'l bet you'll be glad to get there 
and see 
Mrs. 


going to Montreal today,” she 


your granddaughter?” 
Taylor shook her head. “I'm not 


said sad- 


ly I cant afford to go that far.” 
But but couldn't your son send 
you the fare asked the girl 
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» to protect Jol e, W nt 
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could, I've ne € ¢ » go 
lar sh lied. 

W well, where a g 
ther woman asked, her 
curic best. of he 

“Not Just up the line a 
piec answered, smiling 
“It’s just 
The t ( ~ 
lerpasse ets soon 
e ind 
} t len- 
al C 
M Tayle vas enthralled with the 
ght of the rows of houses as seen trom 
he rear; yards waving with drying 
othes, and every house having an in- 


dividuality of its own, She only 


recog- 
the familiar streets after 
looked 
when seen from her hurtling 


point of vantage 


the train had passed them; they 


o different 





In a few minutes the train began to 
slow down for an outlying station, and 
the conductor came along the car col- 
When Mrs. Taylor :and- 
im her small bit of pasteboard, he 
asked, “Are you getting off 


lecting tickets. 


here, ma- 


“Yes, I am,” 


oloring with 


Mrs. Taylor 
embarrassment. 


replied, 


“Have you any luggage?” 
She pointed to the suitcase at her 


hamed to face the stares of those 








O were watching her. 

Fine | carry it off for you,” the 
conductor said calmly, as if old ladies 
took ten-cent train rides every day of 


the week 
She stood up then and said good-by 
to the little boy, 


rest 
for a long minute on his tousled head. 


letting her hand 


Then she warned him to be a good boy 
| the trip was over. 
You must think I'm crazy, just com- 
ig t far,” she said to Mrs. Rawlinson. 
“You I've wanted to take a trip for 
so long, and this was sort of—pretend- 


The young woman shook the surpris- 
ed | “No, I don’t, 
Mrs. Taylor,” she said. “I wish you were 
I don’t know 
done without 


ook from her face. 


what 
you to help 


coming all the way. 
I'd have ever 


me with Garry.” 


“It was nice being able to heip. You'll 


never know How much I enjoyed it,” 
Mrs. Taylor amswered, her face break- 


ing into a shy smile. “Good-by, dear, 
and God bless you. Have a nice jour- 
ney.” 

said, 


“Good-by,” the 


“Thanks! 


young woman 
Thanks a lot!” 


Ms. Taylor stood on the station 
platform and waved at the young woman 
and her son, who waved back at her as 
the train began to move again. Then 
she picked up her bag and walked along 
the platform to the street. 

When she boarded a streetcar the 
motorman looked down at her and said, 
“You look happy; you must have had a 
swell vacation.” 

She smiled at him. “I had a wonder- 
ful trip,” she answered. 

And it had been wonderful! While all 
the others in the train would get bored 
and tired after a few hours of travel, 
she could go back to her room and lie 
down on the bed, remembering only the 
excitement and thrill of going away, and 
she had It was 
wonderful, she said to 
month, if she 
a trip 
uin! e 


the new friends made. 


wonderful, just 
herself. Perhaps next 


could afford it, she would take 


to the suburbs on the Winnipeg t: 
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By PHYLLIS LEE PETERSON 


The bike Knocked him down. 
He looked up, not undersianding. 


SPRING 





exactly two hours to write. 





@ “Last Spring was originally printed in the September 1950 issue of Collier's; 
it has been translated into seven languages and reprinted across the world. It 
was mentioned in the Martha Foley Anthology of Best Short Stories. It took 


“It sprang full-blown when my own boys were small and, looking out of 
the window, I watched a flock of young males at play on our street. Their 
innate cruelty shocked me. It was only as my sons—and I—grew older that I 
realized we are not born with kindness and goodness and understanding. The 
infant human animal is as primitive as when he was hatched in a cave. It is as 
we grow older and take our place in society that we acquire the attributes of 
kindness so that it may be truly said a civilized man is a ‘gentle man.’ Perhaps 
in a mature civilization there will only be, as Christ hoped, ‘kind hearts and 
gentle people’ — but when in this world, I wonder?” 








ended and the snow went away. It 

meant getting out bikes and clean- 
ing up the sand lot and a lot of things. 
But it's all different now. 

Last spring a new kid moved into the 
Wright house and as soon as we saw 
him, we knew he’ was different. He was 
a little guy about six or seven with big 
dark eyes and legs so skinny you'd won- 
der how they held him up. The Wright 
house was a big place and there were 
only the three of them—father and 
mother and this kid. People said they 
were stuck up and kept to themselves, 
but the kid used to wave to us and some- 
times we'd see him looking through the 
bare hedge iike he wanted to play. I 


I ALWAYS used to like it when winter 
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remember he wore a red snowsuit that 
was too big for him. One day he came 
out and sat on the curb to watch us ride 
on our bicycles. 

Cliff spotted him right away. “Yahoo! 
Out of the way, brat!” 

The kid didn’t even move when the 
bike bore down on him. It knocked him 
down and there was blood all over his 
cheek. He looked up at Cliff with a funny 
look of surprise, as if he didn’t under- 
stand what happened to him. Then he 
began to cry. 

His mother came running out. She was 
small and her hair was short and shiny 
in the sun. The slacks she wore made 
her look like a kid herself but her face 
got old when she picked up the boy. Cliff 


leaned back on his bike and laughed. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked Cliff. 

“He was in the way!” Cliff shrugged 
and looked right at her, waiting to see 
what she’d do. Her hand went up and 
for a minute we thought she was going 
to hit him. We gathered around, grinning 
and pushing one another, and then her 
face crumpled up like she was going to 
cry too. She didn’t say anything, just 
carried the boy into the house. 

After that, it got to be a game. We'd 
ride up and down and when one of us 
saw the kid we'd all gather at the curb 
and yell cracks at him. It always brought 
his mother out. She had a way of look- 
ing at us that goaded us on, and Cliff got 
to be pretty good at insulting her. Some- 
times she’d just hover at the windows 
and we'd see her white face watching us. 
Cliff always got a rise out of her by 
making a dash at the kid and pretending 
he was going to hit him. If that didn’t 
work we'd twist his arm a bit and she'd 
come out and take him in. Once she came 
out and began to plead with us. 

Her lips were trembling. “Please, boys! 
Please! You don’t know what you're 
doing!” 

“Please, boys, please!” Cliff copied 
her and we all laughed so we didn't hear 
what else she said. 

She lifted her hands in front of her 
eyes like she didn’t want to see us, and 
the others thought it was a big joke. But 
I got a funny feeling watching her walk 
up 40 the house. 

I don’t suppose it would have gone on 
so long if she hadn't always been there 
watching over the kid. His father was 
nuts about him too. He used to take the 
early train home just to play with him. 
Did they ever spoil that kid! The toys 
he had — little cars and trucks and a 
train. 

They did some funny things, that 
family. Crazy things like having a ham- 
burger supper right out on the muddy 
lawn as if they couldn't wait for the 
grass. Easter morning they had an egg 
hunt all around the trees, and you'd think 
nobody lived around them for miles the 
way the three of them laughed and 
carried on. We stood on the road and 
watched them. Cliff yelled a few wise- 
cracks, but the father came down to the 
curb and we beat it. 

We didn’t see the kid for a while after 
that. The lights were on a lot at the back 
of the house and we used to sneak up 
behind and throw mud at the windows. 
Sometimes we'd see the kid’s father stand- 
ing at the back door, black against the 
light. 

Once I heard a woman crying. She was 
saying something over and over again. It 
sounded like, “I can’t bear it! I can’t bear 
it!” 

One day I was coming home from 
school when the leaves were green on 
the trees, and I saw the kid behind the 
hedge. He looked pale, and his eyes were 
so big you couldn't see anything else. He 
smiled at me like he was afraid not to. 
When I stopped and spoke to him, he 
backed away. 

“Hello, kid! You been sick or some- 
thing?” 

He nodded and I was going on but he 
called me back. 

“John! Wanna see something, John?” 

He was trembling all over and just to 
humor him I said sure, I wanted to see 
something. He took me around the hedge 
and along a way behind it until we came 
to a place where-he pushed the ‘eaves 
aside. 

“Look!” he said 


I looked and saw the bird's nest in the 


hedge. There were four blue eggs in it 
and I was going to touch them but he 
stopped me. 

“Don't! The mother bird won't come 
back if you do. She’s up there in the tree 
watching us now!” 

Sure enough, there was a flash of rusty 
brown and black up in the elm 

“Gosh!” I said. “Four robin eggs!” 

“There'll be baby birds soon!” 

“Who says so?” 

“My mother! She says the birds put 
the eggs there so I can watch them. It's 
exciting, isn’t it?” Y 

He grabbed my sleeve with a skinny 
hand and I looked down at it. 

“You won't tell anyone, John? You'll 
keep it a secret?” 

It was his eyes that got me. They 
were so big and dark and deep. | prom- 
ised but I felt like a fool. 

After that, whenever I saw him and 
there was no one else around, we'd look 
at the nest. It got to be a regular thing 
coming home from school and | know 
he waited for me. I got a kick out of it, 
and it really was exciting like he said 

Sometimes the mother bird was there 
and we'd be very quiet so as not to scare 
her. Sometimes she watched us from a 
tree, almost as if she trusted us, and we'd 
look at the four blue eggs and talk about 
when the birds would hatch. 

Then one day when I[ came out from 
behind the hedge, Cliff was waiting for 
me. He grabbed me and yelled for the 
gang. “Where you been? What gives in 
there?” . 

I caught the white flash of the kid's 
face through the hedge. 

“Nothin’!” 

“Whadd'ya mean, nothin”?” 

He twisted my arm up behind and 
pulled it. The gang was all around and 
I stood it as long as I could but I knew 
if it kept on I'd bust out crying. 

“It’s a bird's nest!” 

He let me go then and I heard them 
all yelling and laughing, tearing the 
branches apart and trampling the hedge. 
The kid was yelling and crying. “No, no! 
Don't! Please don’t!” 

His voice rose to a thin scream but I 
couldn’t look. His mother was with him 
now and | could hear her talking to him, 
easy and gently. The gang went away but 
the kid kept on that steady, monotonous 
screaming. I got up off the sidewalk and 
went slowly around the hedge. 

She was rocking him back and forth 
there on the ground. There was mud on 
her, and the tears made black marks 
down her cheeks. All around were twigs 
and bits of mud and broken blue shell. 
Her eyes met mine and-she just looked 
at me. 

I went away. I never saw the kid 
again. 


After school closed I went to camp. 
When I got back, the Wright house was 
empty and boarded up. I asked my folks 
about it and they said that the kid had 
died that summer, that his mother and 
father knew all the time. 

“That's why they moved to our neigh- 
borhood!” my mother said. “To give him 
a normal life with other children. It’s 
nice to think they were happy while they 
were here!” 

I got a funny, sick kind of feeling and 
went out of the house. When I saw Cliff 
I tried to tell him how I felt. 

“Aw, heck!” he said. “It was only a 
bird’s nest. Forget it!” 

But I know [lt never forget it. Never 
as long as I live, as long as there are 
robins in the spring. 
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R. HENRY MAUGHAM had a 

job at the city hall. He was the 

mayors third secretary. It was 
his job to take care of people who want- 
ed to send delegations and make trouble 
for the mayor. He listened to their stor- 
ies, and sometimes that was all they 
wanted, just somebody, whether it was 
the mayor or his third secretary, to 
listen to their stories. Henry Maugham 
was good in his job. He was a mild man, 
plain spoken, but always careful not to 
say anything that might make trouble. 
He took things in a quiet way and kept 
people from getting worked up. 

One Friday afternoon the people who 
wanted to see the mayor were three 
ladies, one with a pair of those glasses 
on a black ribbon, who said they were 
members of a woman's club, the Prog- 
ress Club. They turned up from that 
club, somebody did, about once a year 
with a notion of one kind or another. 
These women wanted to see the mayor 
about a new organization they were try- 
ing to get started. It was for women 
who worked in other people's houses— 
women and girls. Domestics. It was very 
important, they said. They needed help 
and support from the mayor. 

“In what way?” Mr. Maugham want- 
ed to know. 

The smallest one of the three was 
the most talkative. She leaned forward 
in her chair. She said, “This is import- 
ant, very important. We have talked it 
over at the club and passed resolutions. 
You see, Mr. Maugham,-what happened 
in earlier years must not happen again. 
We must do something to make domes- 
tic service so interesting and attractive 
that no matter what occurs women will 
stay in that field. We must strike now 
while the iron is hot to encourage wom- 
en and girls to go into domestic service 
and stay there. Quite a lot of them are 
drifting back into domestic work and 
have been for months. It’s really fairly 
easy now to get help. It gets easier all 
the time. On account of the high cost 
of living, you know. They can’t make 
ends meet on factory pay any longer. 
So they are coming back into house- 
work.” 

“Well,” Mr. Maugham said mildly, 
“seems natural enough.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Loder said. She was the 
one with the glasses. “But we want to 
do something progressive and construc- 
tive about the movement, Mr. Maugham. 
We want to give housework dignity. We 


want to take advantage of this social 
trend,. even if they can’t help it. I mean 
—these girls and women right now are 
being forced back into the houses, but 
we know they don't really want to do 
housework. Most of them dont, any- 
way. On account of the status of the 
houseworker. It’s low.” 

“Is it?” Mr. Maugham enquired. 

The little one 
Winters—leaned forward 
said, “If these people had an organiza- 
tion of their own—a club of their own, 
something dignified, with a good digni- 
fied name, something recognized and im- 
portant, it would encourage them.” 

“To do what?” 

“Why, to stay in housework. Not to 
spend all their time trying to figure out 
ways to get other jobs. They'd be hap- 
pier, in the long run, not so unsettled, 
always chopping and changing. And 
there'd be more security for the rest of 
us.” 

Mrs. Loder said, “It's a very progres- 
sive idea. Our club has done a lot of 
thinking about it. We're anxious to spon- 
sor the movement now while the iron 


her name was Miss 
again. She 
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Mrs. Maugham frowned and waited, 


meant trouble. Millie knew. 


POINT OF VIEW 


By 


FRANCES SHELLEY WEES 





ought always to exercise.” 





@ “Point of View was written as an exercise in technique; nobody could have 
been more surprised than I when Chatelaine decided it was a story. What I 
was trying to do was give the exact inner point of view of eaeh character — to 
tell nothing about that character, but to let him move and conduct himself 
according to his inner compulsions and true nature. I.also wanted to show that 
one’s words and surface activities might be in conflict with one’s true nature. 
“I like Point of View because I think it is an honest and sincere attempt to 
portray people as they really are. When this story first appeared in July 1949 
I got letters from unsatisfied readers: they couldn’t get the point. Why write 
about these people? No murders, no love, no nothing. But to me they are all 
real people, in trouble because of that steady inner conflict 
I like to read about, people handled with the care that a responsible writer 


the sort of people 








is hot. No use waiting for another crisis 
when they can start getting other jobs 
again. This is a very important progres- 
sive idea. Farseeing.” 

Mr. Maugham said, “Well.” He look- 
ed at the three of them, at Miss Winters 
with the velvet band around her neck, 
at Mrs. Loder with the glasses, and at the 
other one—Mrs. Bruce or Hughes or 
something—who had a kind of sniff. 
“Well,” he said again, “what do you 
think you want the mayor to do about 
it? He’s a pretty busy man. I dont 
know if he’s much interested in house- 
work. Seems like a woman's kind of 
business.” 

“Hmph,” Mrs. Bruce or Hughes said. 
“He'd soon sit up and take notice if he 


had to do the work himself, some maid 
walking out when he least expected it. 
If he ever had to get right down and 
do it himself, the way most of us had 
to during the war—and lots of other 
important things to do, too. When you 
couldn't get help for love or money. It's 
easier to get now, and even wages are 
coming down. It won't be long before 
domestics stop being so independent. A 
good thing, too.” 

She stopped and sniffed again. She 
looked a little mixed up for a minute 
and then she said quickly, “What we're 
trying to do is look ahead. Plan. Give 
housework dignity. Make the workers 
feel important. So they won't—well, you 
see what I mean.” 


Miss Winters straightened her back. 
She said firmly, “What we want the 
mayor to do is give this plan his official 
approval and then get some civic bodies 
to work helping to organize it and set- 
ting up clubrooms. And projects. That's 
what we want.” 

“Well,” Mr. Maugham said again, 
“Til tell the mayor about it. Ill tell 
him you came in. He's a pretty busy 
man, though. He's got lots of heavy im- 
portant things going on right now, one 
way or the other.” 

When they were gone he made a few 
neat notes on a pad. The mayor would 
not be very interested. He never did pay 
much attention to the women. He said, 
Let most of it go in one ear and out 
the other; they didn’t know what they 
wanted themselves, most of the time, 
anyway. And all the fuss women made 
over housework was pretty silly, Mr. 
Maugham thought to himself, although 
it didn’t do to say that out loud at home. 
Iron a few shirts and cook a steak and 
wash off the kitchen floor now and again 
+ + + it was all pretty simple. 

Ella did a lot of ‘talking at home about 
how hard it was to keep house, but it 
couldn't be as bothersome as being the 
mayor’s third secretary. That took all 
his time and thinking. He didn't ask 
much at home. As long as he had three 
meals a day set in front of him and the 
buttons sewn on his shirts and his slip- 
pers left under the edge of his bed, he 
didn’t pay much attention to what Ella 
said. Unless she came right out and 
said she was overdrawn at the bank he 
had learned not to listen. He had plenty 
of listening to do all day. 


M r. Maugham didn’t have the least 
idea, although he'd certainly been told 
over and over, that the girl who'd been 
helping Mrs. Maugham since last fall 
was leaving, going down the street with 
her suitcase at the very moment when 
he was talking to the women from the 
Progress Club. Ella knew enough not 
to let her stay in the house while she 
looked over new girls or tried one out. 
The old ones always upset the new ones. 
It was better to start fresh every time. 

She had put an ad in the paper two 
days ago and had talked to quite a few 
girls on the telephone. Some of them 
were hopeless, of course, wanting to 
know everything and practically asking 
for references; but it was lots better than 
last time. Several who sounded really 
possible had called. Mrs. Maugham had 
been able to ask those some pretty 
straight questions, and the woman with 
the best-sounding answers was on her 
way up now. Or said she was; sometimes, 
of course, even yet they didn't turn up. 
It was a kind of test, though. 

While Mrs. Maugham was waiting for 
this new woman she was talking on the 
telephone. She was talking to her friend 
Henry, her husband, 
wasn't a bit sympathetic. A man just 
simply didn’t understand a woman's 
problems in the house. He thought 
housekeeping was simple, like his own 
job. He just didn’t have any idea. There 
he sat, all day long in a nice office that 
somebody else kept clean and polished, 
listening to people tell things and writ- 
ing them down in a book, There wasn't 
a thing to it. If he needed help he push- 
ed a button and somebody that was well 
trained came to do what he wanted. 

No, a man didn't know a thing about 
housekeeping troubles, but another wom- 
an did, of course. Marge did. 


Marge Baines. 
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Mrs. Maugham finished her story. “So, 
that’s the end of that,” she said. “She's 
gone, bag and baggage.” 

Marge said, “Well, never mind, Ella. 
You had her quite a while. You had 
her three or four months anyway, didn’t 
you? They still aren't staying anywhere 
much longer than that. Not yet. It used 
to be you could count on eight or nine 
months. But not now. They're too in- 
dependent. If it isn’t one thing, it’s an- 
other.’ 

Mrs. Maugham sighed. 
said. “But 1 did think I was permanent 
this time. I thought I had somebody per 
manent. Only I want a nice quiet peace 


“I know,” she 





ful home and I can’t have a girl w 
impertinent. Like this last one. Id 
most rather do it myself. The work, I 


“If it isn’t one thing,” Marge said 
“it’s another. I'm not sure I’m suited 
myself right now. Wages are coming 
down and girls are easier to get and 
I'm not a bit sure I'm suited. This girl 
I've got isn’t particular enough for me. 
Not anywhere near. She just isn’t clean 
enough, that’s all. I have to have per- 
fect cleanliness. If you haven't got that, 
you haven't got anything.” 

Mrs. Maugham turned her head to 
look down the street. A woman was 
coming, half a block away. Maybe it 
was the new girl. Mrs. Maugham didn't 
really listen to what Marge was saying 
Marge always went on and on about 
her own troubles if you gave her half a 
chance. Of course she had to have her 
chance, but you didn’t need to pay too 
much attention. Mrs. Maugham said 
absently, “What does she do, negléct the 
corners?” 

“Well, it hasn’t exactly got to that,” 
Marge admitted. “But I can see it com 
ing. Right now there’s one thing she 
does drives me nearly crazy. And |! 
can't bring myself to speak to her about 
it because it’s such a dirty trick she’s 
got. She leaves the hair in my comt 

“In your comb?” Mrs. Maugham re 
peated, su 
up the street. “You mean she uses you 


| watching the woman coming 


comb?” 

“No, no,” Marge said impatiently. “I 
mean when she cleans my bedroom. Sh 
slips right over that comb and leave 
it lying there on my dresser full of hair. 
At first she used to pick it up and take 
the hair out of it and put it away prop 
erly in the drawer, but not now she 
doesn't. She picks it up and dusts under 
neath it and puts it right down again, 
full of hair. I tell you, it’s getting on 
my nerves something awful. I always 
say it’s the little things like that that 
get you down, A person just can’t give 
in on the little things—first thing you 
know you're taken advantage of in every- 
thing. They get more and more inde- 
pendent when you start giving in. I must 
have perfect cleanliness, and she’s. not 
really clean or she wouldn't leave a 
comb full of hair lying around. I’m not 


‘ 


going to speak to her about it. I can't 
bring myself to. But one of these days 
I'll just fly off and tell her to go, that’s 
all. I keep hearing about other girl 
looking for jobs. I'll just fly off. A littl 


thing like that can get you down until 





you're ready to scream. Goodness knows 


we put up with enough.” 


The woman coming up the street 
looked like a maid, all right. She had a 
brown tweed coat and a shabby hat 
She looked anxious too. That was a good 

The anxious ones were best. Yo 


ing about. “Well, if it isn’t one thing, 
it’s another. I don’t know why. I think 
this is just about a perfect place. I don’t 
think I have to put.up with impertinence 
when a girl has such a good place, her 
own bathroom and everything. And I 
don’t know what made her impertinent, 
that last girl. It was the day we were 
doing the ivy she was so bad. You 
know, the ivy in the dining room. She 
was clumsy with it always, and kept 
breaking pieces of it off when she was 
handling it. I couldn’t stand it any lon- 

r and told her for goodness’ sake to 
be careful. I'd told her often enough 
before. She should have known to be 
careful. 
ay she muttered something under her 
breath and then buttoned up her mouth 
nd wouldn't tell me what she'd said. If 


But when I spoke to her that 


I'd known what made her act that way 
wouldn't have been so bad. But I 

i she wouldn't tell me, 

so I just told her she’d have to go. I 
wish I could have read her mind. It 
like something seething in there all 


aidnt Know anc 


the time. I'm going to be nervous about 
the ivy from now on, although I don't 

what the ivy could have had to do 
with it. It's just a job Ifke everything 

“It's the little things that” get you 
down,” Marge said sympathetically. 
“Well, have you got any prospects?” 

Just then the doorbell rang. 

“I guess this is one now,” Mrs. Maugh 
m said. “I thought I saw her coming 
up the street. Her name’s Millie some- 
thing or other. I'm going to be pretty 
particular this time. The only trouble 

I hate talking to them, interviewing 
rem. It isn’t like the old days, when 
you knew what you were talking to. 


th 


Nice young clean country girls, they used 
to be. Now they get you all mixed up, 
they've done so many jobs and they all 
seem to have such mixed-up stories. I 
get worn out listening. And I need some 
body right away.” 


The doorbell rang again, timidly. 


“Till call you back, Marge,” Mrs. 
Maugham said. “T'll tell you what she’s 


M inic sat anxiously on the edge of 
the hard chair and watched this new 
woman’s face. Mrs. Mawm. The agen- 
cy said that Maugham was Mawm 


“I don't know what to make of this 
reference of yours,” Mrs. Maugham was 
saying, not very sure what to do. “I 
don’t have too much faith in references, 
though. I have a bad time writing them 
myself. Now tell me, just exactly why 
did you leave this place with Mrs g 
she looked at the reference again, “Mrs, 
Dorgan.” 

Millie locked her hands together on 
her knee. When she'd started telling the 
answer to that one, a week ago, it hadn't 
hung together very well, because the 
truth kept getting mixed in and kind of 
spoiling it. A person’s feelings, when they 
were still raw, had a way of mixing 
things up. The straight truth wasn’t any- 
thing a person could really up and tell 
You just couldn't say . . . it was that 

He kept sneaking in and messing 
the corners of my nice clean kitchen 


floor. It sounded finicky for a person to 








that. Other people might have a 
t or a dog or something, and tl 
ould think you didn’t like. animals. It 

t animals, it was just that dirty cat 
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was her name, all right. She had said it 
herself on the telephone 

“Well,” Millie said, “I fell down on 
the sidewalk and sprained my finger. It 
didn’t get well, not real well, anyways. 
I worried along with it for a long time, 
and it didn’t get better, so I had to tell 
Mrs. Dorgan about it. It wasn’t getting 
right, I told her, so I thought I better 
go down and stay a while with my sister 
in the country, maybe. For a while, 
anyways, and I didn’t know if it would 
get better at all, so I told Mrs. Dorgan 
she better get somebody else, in case it 
didn’t. So she did, and then as soon as 
I quit work it started to get better, my 
finger, and it’s all well again. So I 
might’s well get a job again now.” 

“You're sure it’s entirely well again 
Mrs. Maugham frowned. 

“The doctor said so yesterday. It’s 
as good as ever. The rest fixed it.” 

Mrs. Maugham liked that about the doc- 
tor. She liked it about the sister in the 
country, too. She said, “I see. And you 
have a sister in the country.” She thought 
about that. Millie»watched her. They 
liked it if you had a sister, or a good 
friend, or some place they could ship 
you off to if you got sick. Millie didn’t 
have a sister in the country. She didn’t 
have a sister at all. She didn’t have any- 
body much, but that was all right. If 
a person did have anybody they were 
more likely to be depending on her than 
her on them. 

“Well,” Mrs. Maugham said, still think- 
ing “I don’t know just what to say. 
The main thing is, I want a girl who 
knows her place and will be permanent. 
I won't have a girl who isn’t polite, and 
it's no use taking one if she doesn’t want 
to be permanent. Do you want to be 
permanent? I'm tired of breaking in new 
girls all for nothing.” 

Millie said. 
“I don't like changing.” She thought back 


“I want to be permanent,” 
over all the places they melted to 
gether in her mind, so that she couldn't 
remember if it was the Burley girl who 
stole her cake of pink soap, and if it 
was Mr. Dunn who came home drunk 
without his key five nights a week, and 
who wanted soup made out of the mush 
room skins; and who had the house 
where the fences were so high at the 
back, so that she had to come up the 
alley in the pitch dark and hunt for the 
door. There was always something that 
got you so you couldn't stand it another 
minute, like that filthy Dorgan cat, 
sneaking in the kitchen whenever her 
back was turned. 

Millie said again, “I don’t like chang- 
ing a bit,” and she sounded a little bit 
tired, even to herself. Mrs. Maugham 
looked at her sharply, and saw the two- 
three grey hairs, and the sag that had 
begun to come in Millie’s mouth. Millie 
knew what she saw and she could feel 
what Mrs. Maugham thought. Here’s a 
woman who's beginning to get old. She's 
ready to settle down, but she’s good for 
ten years yet, she’s not that old. She'll be 
permanent. She'll stay in the family. No 
use her getting notions about any kind 
of job but housework. 

Millie thought, if only there was a 
nice family somewhere with nothing 
wrong. If only there was: Maybe there 
was. Maybe this was it. 





“Very Mrs. Maugham said. all 
ot a udden Very well I'll take you 
¢ n vo mm today ‘ 

J n go right ) nd get y suit 

M ud, “It mt take two 


She was kind of nice-looRing, 
after all, plain and nice. She was stout 
and kind of comfortable-looking, and 
that was a good sign. She wouldn't be 


house.” 


stingy about the meat and things. 

The house was in good shape, nice 
and clean. It looked like a warm enough 
house, too. There were only two chil- 
dren and they wer? both at school. It 
was quiet. 

Millie liked her room, too. She 
it first of all, up on the third floor. The 
bed looked all right, and the mirror 
wasn’t wavy. There was even an 
chair, and a lamp you could read by 
with a pleated silk shade. It was scorch- 
ed on one side, but a person couldn't 
complain about that. It wouldn't be up 
here in the maid’s room, that expensi 
shade, if it hadn't got scorched, The 
second floor was nice enoug! 


airy and not too cluttered with thing 


open and 


dust. The kitchen was all right too, 
with a good-sized refrigerator and a flat- 
topped electric stove and blue-and-white 
linoleum. There wasn’t a cat or a dog 
around 
that looked as if they had one. The back 


in sight, and no pans or things 


door was at the side, where the street 
light would shine on it so a person could 
see to put her key in at night, and not 
be afraid somebody was hiding in the 
shadow there. Yes, it seemed all right; 
very nice, and Mrs. Maugham was friend- 
ly enough and not as sharp as Millie 
had thought she was,-maybe, at first. 
Maybe this was a permanent place after 
all. There didn’t seem to be anything the 
matter at all. 

Except that when they went in the 
dining room, when Millie got a look at 
the big bay window, a kind of twinge 


came over her, just for a minute 


M... Maugham had left the dining 
room till the last. Millie thought about 
that while she looked at it. The big bay 
window was filled with a wide shelf, and 
might be all rigiut, because people that 
liked plants as much as that usually 
fussed over them themselves. But at each 
side of the window there was a big pot 
of ivy, very pretty, with long, long 
strands of it growing up to the ceiling. 
It was so long that Mrs. Maugham had 
twined it all along the white dining-room 
walls on a kind of narrow little trellis; it 
crept all around the room and twisted 
itself across the corners of the ceiling 
It was very pretty against the white walls. 
Just for a minute Millie thought how 
pretty it was. 

Then Mrs. Maugham looked at her, 
just a short quick look, and her voice got 
a little higher. She said in a very kind 
soft way, “It is pretty, isn’t it? And really 
no trouble to handle at all. Once a month 
we take it down, of course, and clean 
the walls. Then we put the ivy back on 
those little trellises. Of course we have 
to handle it very carefully, or otherwise 
the little tendrils would get broken and 
die.” 


After a minute Millie said, here’s 
quite a lot of it, isn’t there.” 

Mrs. Maugham laughed. “Not as much 
as there used to be,” she said. “You'll get 


used to it. Do you ... like plants?” 
Millie looked at the ivy 


it a long time he thought about the 
four dollars left in her purse. That ivy 
‘ it bothered h it ld make 
trouble 
Mrs. M ham was lox ’ 1 
of sharp, waiting for h 
thing 
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You should know there 
are many nutrition values in 
the meaty parts of oranges, 
as well as in the juice. 


In fact, the important 
bio-flavonoids, and protopectins 
are found mostly in 

the “meat”, 


These values are largely 
strained out of frozen orange 
juice. That’s why your family 
needs fresh Sunkist Oranges. 





Clee as 





_ Serve them whole for luscious eating. Or squeeze 


them for juice, keeping the nutritious solids! 


Trade Mark Registered 


‘ae: a Sunkist Oranges from California and Arizona 
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DREAM KISS LIPSTICK, 
mew 24-hour type. 
Luscious colors! 


WOODBURY FACE POWDER 
has special ingredient 
for longer, smoother 
cling. Dreamy shades. 
25¢ and 45¢ 


compact, $1.00. 


DREAM GLO MAKE-UP, 
liquid magic to make 
skin look radiant, 
flawless. Moisturizes 
skin, too! 49¢. 


Woodbury 


dream 
cosmetics 


(Made in Canada) 
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